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CHANDONUSISANA OF HEMAC ANDRA 1 
(Chs. VI and VII) 

By H. D. Velankar 

, ,.- T Nv ♦ A _ . 

sot pi aKisg^irfFm i 

'TOtSsqiq: I 

^ i (4 ft !f^ srar II ? II 

M5gfe+T^^lftr: I cTWT^T ST# frfrqtf ^Tf#f?T 

*&> SRT*, WRKF I ^Tf ^ II ^ II 

%% i^ri w^m ^ M ll 

VR^r^q- 5RR<iTrqra^fi%zT ^r > rT ; ?r 

%qsj srerfert ^fawraw %far : qT«f: 1 evr^Kq; gwirensRir: 

91?! wrftfcr qrqi f qqr Bt T f 1 

ar^nrf #: w&ifai vr^ ^rft m ll v il 

IpRt #ft fff W^: WT^T: TIT T^qiwn^t 3HT m\ I 


* Contimied from the last volume. In the illustrations of the different metres in 
chs. VI and VII also, the name of the particular metre is skilfully introduced by the 
author, as in chs. IV« V. I have not marked it in them, by a line under the word, as 
this can be easily known now. — EL D. V. 
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h ’Trft- 4 WT II ^ II 

Ife rofir: T s ^mfww l- qwi wfCTPft £ wr *r»ft w: 

fh M #1.* WT II ^ II 

aftfrr ;r#r: qfcTrfe qre qwnfw ft fwwf wr *r«ft *rpt: i 

*t ^r n o il 

?5lfvr: TT% =^#rg3rfjirTW\ WRWfhr £ 3T TSRflRT *pJf> 

hawk wi" ^r?ft ^ II <s II 

^57Tf^r: qK ^'d'H U T^flTWfprprr: T^pH 3'^RfafgRRT : wn 


^ 3T T^HT^r *PJf> VR?f; 


tlSTOrT wM MV M r II ^ II 
sftfa ir?gfvr: ^^rfqr: qrt ^JTfw^wwfw^r: ?« r^$ h Mctr 
^ iwr =rr *tot vn#?r i 

I: tTTrft Ml SfM m II ?o II 
ffrftr wqterf*r: qRifsr: tt% T^wffqlw^rl' 
fw^T wt ’Twt ?Rf% i 

tlMl WT H ^ I S 

spr^STfir: TTt ^irf^OT PsHTTsfr ERRT WT l fflT ¥Rf% I 

"ifsrtfl Mi il ^ ii 

4Pcf?f ’T^^rftr: 3^5Tfrr: TK Wt 3T M ' s^FfT WT 

& **M Mr il {% ii 

tfifcT qterftr: qTRfiT: TrY ar T xf^l^if 

h Wrf fM WT II ?V II 


: WargprfeqT^l- 


Wt ^T 


’MT *RfR 


an ^pfar w i 




*nw ^Tw TRt TOT 3 ^Tff oTT WT $T#cf I 

^ ^ WTfeFd ^ Rt ’TRT m ?Rfer ST f^TCP f ^ - 

’Tfesr reqfr mr \ <r?q^ qr?rsq tt^t fefm g p R q^gf%?rr^srra-: 

WST: I ^q^MT^T ffxftqq- PTPffrR gpfa l W RqT g q- ffrr fcj; ^ STR^r fecf^Fr 
^RnTSTRT: qrrq: I PR — 

• sR^r: Ml ^nr 



Ghandonusdsanu of Hemacandru 3 

FFtaFssFt: fiffT: FFiFFt ^rwr ^•m^i ftff fftif. f^ff fff tiff f^ff 

C C *N ■ <0 O V5 VD 

ff FFf%, ft fiftfiIfftf FFFFt FFfF 1 ft f fsttfift 

FFI3I FFT — 

IF Frftff I FFFrfrff I Fi|qR*I «%FFT II 
|F 5>?FI I F f iRFI I 3><FFFF FFFt II ? II 

* ^ «\ -V <> 

t*F FFF3W3TFF I 


3T^ ^T3TT#rt II ^ II 


fifft 1 ’jfffftft 


FTFFlFFlfeFFTFFTFTT: FTFT: FFCF'tt 

* 

fftft fft— 

IF FFFTlft I F/CftFFTlft I FfF<FU|tf'F4 II 
FF m FTTFT I ^FtFIFFt I Ffa TI F’FFT II R II 

tr# FFFFFTT^TFF I 


^Hsrflfoi || II 

FcfrqwtT: qrT^FTfiFFT^FRrr: fff ff %FirsFFrfFFTF fff£t 1 ^ffi^fft i 

FFRTT FFT — 

IF F^RTlTf I FffJRFTlft I ®°TFY FftFFf II 
FTFTITFFt I Ff iFF FFT I FFFTFFFFI 113 II 
tr# FFFl'TdlrflFF I t?F F^FFTcFFFTcFFF fFIFT FcF^F^fFFvFr^^fFFfFFT FFFFt I 




fir ^r^nTT ^ ll H ll 


qfPcFF SA. 


fl NA - 


FF FS5TSFTFFF FFfFT: FRWT% I FTF ®ffFFT FcFF I 7# FBF^FfFlft # I 
fF fiK^ t f rfF 55F^F5FF FT FFFF FTFtsqt 5F FFFF I FFFT FFFFF: II IF 
FI rftff IFTF I trq- ^FFKFTT: FIFf: FFTftFFFSF: F^fF: FIFIFF: FRF F F3=FfF I • 
§■ ftfcFFF 11 ? II IF FFFTlf| IFTF I fsFSfFFFF Fit FF1F %F#FRTt t^FFFT FFF 
Fi tTf FTFFfF FFfF: FFFI%fF: FFiF^FFT%fF: FFFFlfF: ^fFFFTFTfF: 11 R II IF FTOlff- 

FFTrfFF FfoTFfF FF 


fFrFF I ITF FFF 


*TFFFF Ff)FF: FTFcFT FRT: 
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*t ' g«ra T drawee i f?*rciwdT pfiiWRr *r arrr^r stow 
WRKW I §«Wddfl^TMKT ^ddlddgd'TTdT did WIFTT 3TOTT I sdTfasiT ^Ffjfarf I 
i^^NKi Hf^PTT 1 dWl^dWTT: SITf — 

^st ; sft% ^teSTRrn ^ srer^ 

[-TT^r^frr^^- 

V* I M&M *f T^rr-TTST'Sf f^TO'- 

I 44 Ati ^«i-^TW^ , T7^nT- 

^JrT%^r-iTfTT^ri^fr^rri \\ l TeroT&i&r 

wrarw?Ti II ^ II 


afrsFTt: WRIT: ^WdT: ^T: wftedT tT^rf^RiT: yw^iRIT: 5|#p *PT 
*rer% m dcjsrft ^wfprf^fwT i arwf: — aft# *rt ^r: g*r ^nrr ar^nrar: *rt- 
^TRTT W% TRfdT rn wfadT I tr^#scj^T: ddTSrr dTOT: TO- 

^rFcrr w ir(% m dfanOTPfFTfc^r ddfw i d*rr aftw dd gpr t^Twr: dsarern w- 

af^TFdT WdfdT dT +hW+iHku fed IddT I JTRTTd d% 'EFdd’d dd 

^f% dT <cH*H«i'«5li I ^ T^TiH fil^^McfPTdT: I ddld d’RT d%S^ =^rq^j- 

ff*PT I *m~ 

amPnr i ar? ii 
wifg*r i <tt ^ arrcrft u v n 


5 d; #pr dfosrw: u 3 ii 
fawt sr«mdcM qwr: sfd 


gift fedtergfr tn^ wit: amr ^sft 
Sdddpf ^Tdfd II aprdftftcdd I dfe d l ’T Tffld T 



' ww Bom- ; SA. * Read ; see Com. 

<0 * 

* srwTTW Bom. ; SA. H gfgsft Bom. 


? tfcg Com. 

' ^c^rsfr na. 


TO d?ro i dar wr stoTwto 
to gror: tow wmt 


grow i 


TOTOdroT tottot TOTO$q,wrfw to totoT ii v ii 
dt tott wroTer tot wsf tot toto; n k h dg 
TO'i^W'-iqi drod sf=nfr toto: i dar towt to ^ TOgwqt dwwrcr grot ddro: n % u 
TO fror dgfrorw i g g^ror towt fror TOrfTOror: tow df?ft w fTOrfrrow: n to£w 
froT tot wrfwroT: to tow dw wrodrw: ii « ii d?g TO[ gcww i | w% wd wro 
q?ro fOT <p i dw wf %dt androroror to i ' dfafrfd sro: toto wd 11 

qTOTTTOfTOfi rfcT | ^r?3F% TOWTfTT wfddw ST^W wdi TOIWoTW: II <S II dg dw 

TOdrw i imp?: arrdw tot |?t fwdsTwrdT ^q^RiTOWcTO^T qTfer 

fWTOftTO gSW (?) TOPT I W ^5TTOT d TOCT <NWgTOF fdrTOTOTOW ftdw 
fdTOTTOTgTC: TO gWTOTOgTOW TOT TO% TOT II 1 II ggTOTfw g?TO I 


Ghandonuddsana of Hemacandm 
aft# TOT dr TO TO T 5TO 


, wg artgwg 
WT Wgaft I 
aft# TOT dt TO TOgWTOT I 


TOT — 

to 5 wdfow ii 
Bg toCtou K II 
TOT — 

dg g1%fg i TOddroww ii 

TO dTO | wr dg TOgWW ii ? II 
aft# TOT dr WTO grofTOTTr: I TOT— 

TO few dg I ggW fTOnj TOW II 
fww =rog i wg wrfdwfg tow’ ii a n 
aft# TOT dr 5TTO %TOT I TOT — 

dad tot i w?dg dr ar^ad* u 
3ft TOfrof 1 %TOf5WTTT3ft II <i II 
3ft# TOT dt TOtTO TRWgTOW: I TOT— 

dg dw i dr dr TOrwgcwd n 


frorodw 

aft# tot dr to<to 

fg^mfw i 
# snsfdw i 


fdg fdjrorg ?ro n % II 

I TOT — 

# TOTWg W fww =TOg II 
dgfwaffww fWTOTg II ?o II 
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fiymf r i #r sjri srfe sr^rT^f 11 
anwsft i *rra^f| n ?? n 

3ft# gpT m sfttsr ^x'P^Rkpt i w — 

# snfftj i f^rsfcr*? 1 ?ra^| n 
?f 3TFT5' ( mWw 5T|3Rf^!%3- R?£ II \R II 

3ft# SR S% *KR7f ^P^rffTrat: I *m- — 

fssr? sprt 1 1 sPcw? sfawr i 
sr f% i =#Tff#rf| frffsff n n n 

i rr«rr 3ft# 3ps?t s# 77 sfarcRsrar i ^r«rr — 
SfWTWTfT- I 'TJTf^Tf^f II 
STf? *Rf I SSffa fef*PTf II ?V || 


wifi 7 =snc% ?r^f*r^N«*Kn'Pr setTct ii ?o u frgwrtepr i srfewftt 

fRpf%% f^TRR 7 3Rf?T . SreRWKR - : SS It ?? II # STTf^friWW I 

^ 3|t%: ^Ptstf (*n%: #tfff: ? ) f^Rit ?Rr | Jnfrfa spr 

3tw suffer: rsrt ctftt #ta°FRr«T n ?Vn fssr^ irr i | fir=r <pr f=r 
^fterf irtt: sri^Hitft swVsY^rfsftePt' srs% sqsff# RRf# =sppfr- 

fws: #t# ipr% n & n s fwfr re i tfw^wfw: sr^ferr 

Prfrnfw- tr-rt s cRT q^fesft w: smf# wft fe a rer s n ?v u ^ ##t w i 
■(.hS *%*£: 1111 9+fsd I WRT *PT W. II ^ || I 

3tf#RT t^T sffrPHi WT; ST tt^ o|<cj jj qT ?TT 3T# STR#: I tT#f#srf jPTH T 


' 

si*®® 


ChandonuMsana of Hemacandra 

3ft# srsjf #r 5 R 5 T ^tefrcnr; i qsrr— • - - ■-• ; • 

sffc ^|^ft ? i ^l^sart qrf^Tf ii 
) ^uiJTgajf ?n? II ?« I! 

3ft# arsjt #t ^ftsrer if#rfte i q# — 

### fwr I snjfa I #t ^qp-sft II 

* i pf? ^nfrarsfr''' 11 n 

aft# spet 55# ■'*§&! i wr— 

*Rfw i w^rsft h 

■wf T^sft i ^|f^srY #r *m% ii \% ii 

aft# at*# ?# T^r^ii qr^Tf^fenr i w — 

^rfefw% i srferrr^T f#wf% 3 r’ s #r? n 

i fir#prm #r^ ii 5*0 ii 
art# spef ?# <sft^ 5 r juiwiiw i smT — 

*r? srar®r 5f i # 3 % 55^”^ 1 

# f^r yrorr ,l> 1 wwftf#r #t 55 f# 11 11 

sft# 3 T#t ?Rr^r fRf'gpRTT^: | irqq — 

#fw # 3 rf% 1 m 11 

#trfr ?tpt 1 'f^T 3 ra?ar cfwfa #r fam 11 ii 


’ =rf?rafr Bom. 

0/7 

* 4t3n? Bom. ; NA. ; SA. 
9 ? Com. 

! ° jccfjf Bom. 


’ Tfssff Bom.; ifgg NA. ’ NA. ; SA. 

H Bom. .!* SA. 

* Bom. ' ffRf| 53^ Bom. 

u ^3fff SA. 


#ft?nj #j#r#sff qw 11 t% 11 ?P *3 1 | tfftr srf#nf# 

#f f% ^#3 wrt^#: ^P#FF|=F: II ?'« II qwf? fc^ I | ## ^TsrPr fWf’frr: 
fipft #nfr wrerf# ## ^3# q>: f:#ft ^^CrnrFr- 

^Rrffr% 11 \c 11 fq-orfe wofterw 1 f# 4 & # 1 # f#*rrf# wp? 

fwrs# tcczit 3 ^Rft ii ii qnrf^wtm i qi^rfeHtTR# # 51 # srfewr 

f##af# {%%f# #n° q% 11 fir^q- *rbw srcf# q### 11 3° ii -■ *rg 

3 RR^T IcipT I d^lc^K^lfd | g^T I W qf 3 Rr#lt ##rf% tf+>H 3 tf 4 ; 

^jrf: II . 5 *? II #fq 3 T ftSRtm | ^#w: fd®fftfcr SfT f^# d HW 4 l; #?tw 55 #- 



H. D. Velanlcar 


T*T 5TT I rTSTT 3TH JR grf <RT 1 IRT — 

i wwpjto ii 

NO 

frrfrfa t #rara?«r jtstt n n 

aft* *r ?r% *rtrr: qm — 

af ^nn^JT- 1 wf i ^ <fmf| i 
WJiTO I cf Wp^ II ?? II 

aflw h? ^ £Te^r Trrffer i *r*rr— 

fomf^nrfir 1 afto’ irrrfesrt ^ i 

f¥|3T¥f^r i ^rfifr ngi «rc? ii ii 

gfrt ?r^ gir srfwrfeFT 1 wt — 

W# TrT#t i ^rf¥| q-p^jr ^ft’ II 
cftf% h 3<rff i 3T%rrfer3riT wsaff n ^ n 

aft# r- ?i% f^rf?n?tfT: i Jmr- — 

fosR ijm i ffcr fftRR #r#T %aft u 
'^fsrFfft' i arfftf# *ftrer m% %r h n ^ u 


aft# ?pr s% 


wr ffffr i JfWRaff fprsff m 

f^T3T^Tfg3rr i q^garOTfw3Tw ^ f^rsff ir-s u 


worn 


s’jRr ^ sftrat Tfaww: f#?R *rw stir: ii ^ 11 i ^jr ^rr ^'g f ^m^ c N dT 

^PfftRtft *fKh Wql' cTT 31% ^o^y^TT ?R% Tf^TOTWf TRf: II II W qvf | 

*1# 3RFTT 3RR35T: dc^'taqrqwi ?R#T #tW% ff Girted Id jf%^TT%r =P##f 

WF# l R*TKRFT: R?TS%# || ^Y || foRpPT*ft?3R I 33rf# 7R 3R"sfr: fsr^ft 

^wiwt *ft ^■M'dtdtq *nrir *ra^t irmftf+ifr ;*>%%• fo f q r w^i Pt% wit wra#tfft 
srf^rer II II ^T^_^T5T I Tlf#: fWT OTT W A SR# W#5g dWT% TfPT srf wi ' pRMit 
’T s^ssfl yW+im ^W*f: II II f%!cW RW I JSi^T ^ fenwf: %Rf ^gJrrPr 

Hqq(qqti'*iq 3|^i| Ysdlei WFIWT fRW II ^ || WuKdp^SIY | g^fFTt TWT SpWfT 


5 W NA. 

* wftapa SA. 


1 wrlf[ Bom. ; woFTffc SA. 
* ^sff Bom. 

tt fpr? sa. 


’ 33T Com. 

H pRR NA. 
* f#a T? SA. 
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sfHr tt T*r Ttro ^Vi)d: i tot — 

_ i ^ott =^3ft3rfeT5 n 
1 3 w j r^f ; fwrff prr$ 11 ^ n 
sfrr 5T®r totto t?th# i to — 

^nrorfo i T)tf*id 'TRTTOTO i frro it u 
(J=fW I TOT 3fr^ TO T^ - T^FTTO TOTOTTT I TOT — 

TOfarTO 5 1 to Ne un t tt i 

STOTTS TT? I %p'‘JN5 TOSTt* II ^ || 

3ftT TO OTTO TOMWi I tot— 

ffRprfe Tfar tt i Tfar Tdi'pHTwV 11 

<s+.^f|r t|V i TfTrrfwf ^frorfe u ^ 11 

3T>T TO TOtTO T^TOTTOl' I TOT — 

E Ptp5rr#TOtT i ^fjfyar? q^Tror(^) i 

TO^TfTOTTTf 1 TOTTfro'' TfTTT II ^ II 

sfcr to Tg^ tttto?ott i tot — 

^«tot frofr i irpPfTO' #? to u 

i qwf% q%r t frfcr ^ h u 


1 q- Bom. ; of Com. 

* TOTaff ? see Com. 


’ Tra^cfWOT SA. 
H T TOTfTO NA. 


* TO SA. 

c\ 

' wfro SA. 


fftf?r TOTTteTf fTT fOTTftftro: fTfTOTOfTO: sftfwnt TTOtTO: TT TfafT II II T?ITO- 
T^TT I Tft fattTirfTO : TOTO TOOT^WTO T ff : iTrotsT Ti^T^STTOT: frot OTTO? 
srf^fr pro: ii \% it Brnroi^l s?ro 1 WTaffarrorr tot: Tftr% #ror tot: tttoto- 
fi^Kwr: fefrcT«n^r<: i otto-s^t^t tot Tf^^rorY TOTTrofa i t wf?r ttotott: ii it 
FTO I TTT% TTTterr: SJTTO TOT TOtcT*^ ft'TTTOT)’ 3TTOT: TOTmfT TOmfrfT 
TO: II II dRN^ c T T I | 5 TT OT'CTTOf TT TO I f¥ dff TTOTTSTOTOT TO T%- 

to|t Tfcrr ^TOTOTT II =R II ^TOTT^cTT I TOfa% TOTJ 

•TT tfdNf TTT: TTT TTOlf TO T[T TTO. II 33 II ff^TOcTO I jf'TOtfdi: frrfr ffT 


I ;j 

;; :1 ;j 

; 
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f? \ n 

^rriV^ fr#F^ i n %% u 


OTt NA, 
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gfrt T nFK5r 3% T3=^r I TO — 

arftnfprw 5^ i ffargftr *n*tacr i 

TT Sjffcet^ i gpj’ || YI || 

aftw T^rr^r *r% qtesr i wr — 

iprw i 5f w<p p | *rte 5% 11 

f^ror srlirPr^ 1 f^srr g < v;r^T^^fi r 11 u 

sft# qqre rer ^pr »iw srRf: 1 *r*rr— 

5cr%3ft 1 crfr qftqf^prpj 5 n 

#f ^ frarffs^ 1 ^fesrwirrwsft 11 y^ u 

tt^ yz 1 ?r«nr afiw ?T^r wr ^rts^r qirfpftfra: 1 qqr— 

*r°rfs 51 1 n ■ 

qrrftrfw frefw^TfT^ 1 sfl^rwf 11 yy n 

3f>l grw qir ^ 5 ??r amt|¥: 1 w — 

#tf*r *rf«r qrr? 1 fsrsr q im <*nft qj? 11 
sjfftpij' 0 ipqft 1 sra^r ftpcq f¥c pfe 11 n 

3ft# gr^r ?r?r qo^R^r qqftwq: 1 w — 

fsRftrsrf q^r? ipw 1 Pprs ftp>r 5 tfe qiwu* 11 
rff jflm^otf I II Y?= II 


qfwP^nrrFf na. 

v> o 

Bom. ; SA. 


^5 Com. 

H < P T °T SA. 


qffff? Her prt^fw: <ftat 1 qr^ncWWcr fpstii Yo » . mti^L 

ppr 1 3rf%^f|5Ht ^rferpri" |ft«iw^=r iftRpf fiwtfir i wfftr *rt: 

fer^mfe 5 T% 1 zp&ft: 5 ft?frfT ^pmra; 11 y? 11 5 ^ Prater? fepr 1 pw 

qiWFr c5 WTWT *f)5 ^ m W%: ( read ’fife) ^ ft <1^1% 

iwf: II Y^ II •qRqtepT | ^r^fq ^F^fFTcT: R: ^T^TRT: ¥: fawldiWI OTWft ffw 
qq q qs5T£iRf JRfft qfecWTTWr^T: II Y^ II q gfpj 5 !? ^ I | 5^ ^ 
TOft**fcwf srTct i | qrrfqftr m fiw stftcRnwt sr^% **£& vqRfim: n yy u 
^ qrWir 1 I ?rf% mm ft? qRtftr m * m Mr *r wrfr *nf*rfa m: i ff* 

rCTi fcn r ni Irr^rr mcrrcmrfesrr WT =5# 1 1 Y4 1 1 ff%^ I 
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sresr gfi- sror 1 *r*rr- 

fTfiRsra't' WJRfir i 
^rtfgr ftarffat i qffT^ 
t*r 73 ^ 1 ar«rr sr>? wter g% ^srrsftRci 


ftm-fearr 11 

1 to" 'fit fiiirfesrr 11 v% u 


ifffEIRI^W'JiCf I 3ft%t 7f*PHyH' TTflran - || \o || 
afi# Ttter s*r tfer TTftt'raterw 1 7«rr — 

'ifj«£^9*iiwRi«'iidfi 1 ti 

yror u ^3fi I W7l1t^WPT7?W?|3ft II H? II 
3 fit Ttter 13% 7 nfiHl'h^i^fd't>: 1 jrtt — 

^ 5 srr f^RT f^r 1 fc«rsfi 

3 m % to dsmf? 1 fpr? 11 t 


tt^oi Bom. 
THl'*r<*rT Bom 
Bom. 



Com 


qwft #7 f%JTT ^Tfa^lT: §«ii(a*io*Pd i ^ Vi fi : 1 | re n‘ : t 

arfq- % t f^r & % ff 5 ^ 

1 ^: ii ^ ii i if ’rrat *rcn% 

zp% J^HWPT: W^T^TT: 

qft#: *pf f^T frctSI^ II K3 II 

ff^t *rawt wr i f ftcft ^rt *fn*r ; F : ^ftrar ^fwr i wm 

^ , ^pff frdg°ft ww srfo g; #fr n ^ n 1 

¥*t cRfct wfe ZTfeRt « fe#T^ftS^r: ^ ** &W 
*T*f < T grc%H ^ft fq#JT: ^T»T55T5 : 5rfefe^: II KK « m ^ I h 


| w ^pt i qr: *r 

35 «ff?t: +T+TT^: 
^t wra% ?pt +<+^^rf 5 r *THfcr 


^■(wt)^TT 
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rrd ^nx: , ^ aftf <T ^ r 1 W— 

^ inifq- gr 3 Tff?p 5 rcr i ii 

sft £t*rff ffWt^r i qqfafrif *r§qr<?^ fawr ii n 

aft# =^r ^ *fmr i *wr— 

fM wrt 1 w ?; ^ r 3 T ii 

^ gfaFJ *rrfa fafffr 1 ii u 

sft# *pr ^^TfrfrffcT: i iwr 

^ 5f ftnft iff' *rff i frafi # jrfwra' f^wfTO^rsft n 

;rg 3&m£ Wff# i Jfftfwrfafa f^raft n \\ ii 

TTi w. | ffqr i sft# x&m ^r i wt— 

i T!r , 5Tpf¥rfefgf%3r fw ift 11 
^JTftf?r 1 *rofa*S*SRraft it ii 

3 ft# q-S-^'^l ?ra^fT I ^ 

31 ^?* I <T 3 T 5 II 

gfe i n mz. STfosr ii ^ n 
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xrzf t I sfe SfeT sit TSTSTSI ( ^r^TT— 

4>iSh'i l T^Tfs l r I 

tf? SSTSfs SSfsfe; I sfeffer ST? SS3WST II V II 

amr: i tt^ qra^sq^STS^T: ! 

%%^-^^rrr-^T%%^T-#^T^TT i I ^SfT^T-^WNRT-^IT- 

^rnm^vi i 1 

I ^^rrr-^PR- 

fT^r-^^HI 3 V -I tr^F J S 
#%^ TFWW?rTRi 

’T^^T^TT: ! ^ fa <3 fa I ^^5%^T- 

I ^r^srfT %% ll ^ ll 

s?WS ?fs S*T WRTT: SfeTFST: WT sfr? SSTRTT: S^HTSTT: S#? ’JSSSp^Slfe 

ssfsr i m 3% sstsst: afrs 3fet m ssfe st gssferr i ssr — 
fenrrs i qrfs *fr? sr n 

... vs. ■ ■■■ 

s feft i s,sstwr n ^ ii 

sir w sft^ ss 'i^ss i ssr — 

ferfs ssw sf? i fewrsrY- u 
’s fsf|s %fr i sf| q'wt s ii %o it 


’ Suffer Bom. 
*' S NA. 


’ few TTsfr SA. ; fewrs NA. 
* WS NA. 


ikqi^ w i sw§fef ^wrsa'^rcra qrfeffes s=5®>fesT s*TSTq^esmsrr ?f stsfr 

?4kM*Hd SSfelST SSSfeCSTW sfe’ST SSSTfST I ST? ?STS II \6 II %3TT?TS ?cSS I 

I' wr cs sr f? i st s>ft i^: s# #fift sfefer ssfes <gfet n \\ n 
ferfs sw ?m i r -?|T sss swr fesst fess?s*s q? i sfess i . fsfssr 
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qit sffq qqr i q«n* — 

wra I H 

'T *BHPt<( 5 W|t 1 II ^? || 

flip 3ft^ ■li+'l<<3l ^R'HigT: I qqr — 

^fesi'W'W qq<q I q| q^ n 
31 aiw? qff i Hjpiii' 3 '?j ii & ii 

g$r ?p<r 3 ft# srs^r ^prorqsyt i qqr — 

3ft Torfm’ 1 qq? i qqrTqfe \\ 
wrqqp? q’Jtqfe i qr qiqfo n 11 

flit aft* qqter T^3r«ft: I qqr — 

qf? ^qqfl q-fe^fst 1 spr qqorf 11 
qqtf^qfefr Wtspfr I q*J qqq| II || 

?nt qqr sfpf qgqsr fefqrqt 1 qqr — 

qfqqr qqoftcr q?q* 1 qeqrfsrarf 11 
fqfqrfqqre q f fqr 1 qqmfosrr u 11 

qit qqr sfpq qs=q??r ^jwdi i qqr — 

qtrfesrff qqfw? q ? qr 1 qsqsqsr 11 
^rf f%q fq? qrferarqrf^ 1 ffqqq 11 %% 11 

! prpfq Com. * ^srfeqafr Bom. 

! Is it q qq (‘ then alone ’) ? See Com. (qq . . . qqf). 

q^r fqqrq 1 qeqr qqq qfrwr qqrepq fsfRTfirfq qra: n it qsq? 

qqggg qq 1 qqt fqfq^r qqfq-^fqqft q?qr; q qqqr^r w% i qfarqrq 1 fqt^^t i 

na^qw f^qwT 11 n qfcarwqg ^gq i | qfe qqq qq q qp|T 

qqq qq qq: qnr qiwffr qq: qrfq qqqrfqq ii v? 11 ( Add 3ft) wggftq ? i l-srfq 
qqq pmqrt fqtqr woq^r wfq ?qt?q^ wn qqqqqq: 5% 

qrq: II ^ (| qf| qqqff ^qq I WT W: qfq^g^T qqqq?Rq | qwr qqqw qkTT 
qqWR^ft: II II qfqqr qqofrq ??qq I q%qr q^RTT qteTqqq ^ifedl: 

fqtMwqq qqftqq: q w ^qr: qrqrqr qraw^T: 11 11 qpcfe qq 1 qt 

qfqqr qqr qfq: q pftq % qfq fere? qq% qr jfsqqT qrf^cTT qft aicq^rr I q=qT spfatf 
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TOT I W” 

otto ftft amsfff I gg sf? 11 

totoR i faftnf? ii ^ ii 

3% ?r<T afr? ottost i tot— 

*# ?rff ^ 5fwr? i «gfw f?f^3fr* ii 

€ W TOf OT§ OTKf I wt^T5J3ft II \6 II 

xrsf to i tot to TOffrcr: i tot— 

% gg wfc i wysft II 
5f fTOfTOftr I %OTRrsr> II %% II 

to ifftfaOT i tot — 

i ’fro TOrte’ n 

qfinrr? tow i OTTp ^ 11 n 

totow ffroro: i tot — 

srg 3>f^=jwrf¥' i h srfesft sror u 
gf? #¥' Pftoi *r f pwr n n 

g%SS5Wl^ OTTO OT'rJdljfTO I TO — 

^ I TOW TOW I 

i tot fw far? ii \st ii 


’ fTOWt Bom. 
* ?W SA. 


1 #ft SA. 

1 M sa. 


’ f5fr SA. 
' f fir NA. 


qC^T to# w% II II ottw grot wcro i | tpto to #f#wrrsf?f an# to: 
stto ^wrf Prfarrdg% ^aiOTTO^TOfcsTOOT arwrr u ^ u w gfg 

■ftlW^c TO I | TO#f%3T TOW TOTlTpr TO? (add ^f^T:) fTO'+'TOT: TO fOT° # 

+l*i^ «Vi TO: totoototototwcto: II w<: II ^f^WTI TO3^TO^:##W#TO# 
%wpmft %#row: u v*. n ifHWr^ ro i | *rft>TTOTlfw to toit* s rfro PTT srfg* 
f?*TO TOR# ^rTOTOTOS 1 : ^lws-qsKxi«: || \9o || 3ff ^fr^f^TOr^cTO I TOT W TO : 

TOOTrof#OTpr Nid ? wfro crfroNYt f¥’ w>wt% w jfrrr^ftf'T f ?r fro- 

'ffero: II \9? II OT<*W$y^ I I fro TO STOtrofaRTT OTOT OTTOt f ff ? TO% *T 



q^rfq q^q qrqfq vi %q?y qpfJrq (add qwf?r) n n qfrqf 1 f?# 

qqqq gH ' q& f ggfn^T qfcrcit TPT%^R: I f=ff?SFSRf i qiq%q d«^d =FffWl 5rf: q^T: II II 
grj qqqqqqqq i qq: ^ fk' qqq iqq r r r q r qq qrnqrq qr^q ( qr: ) qRwfq | qfe qq qnrqq 
qrqqq^^qqrsft*. qq% qtqqft qfcqqqfqr it vsv ii qf| yfc^ qrq i q# f?qi 
qfept q?qqq q<jqr 3pif55Rf %qq qfqqqfqiq fq^Hq^qq II II fr^df $cqd I q?T- 
qwnrr qqqrqqf ssfoqf q f<q?HH^iffiqi ' wrciwr w qrr <.^idPd %q?r ^^qifa 11 ^ 11 
q*Rifq%cqq i qsRTfqqf snqiqr; ffiiwi^ fqTfrq^i P«a Hi«t*qr: q^Fra^PT- 

qqrqq qqfq 11 ^ n fqffqq qk? ?q?q i srcqr qi +*3 wpfh'wK qqq jftftciOTTfq: 
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^rs'saT^t# qdl^r qrq%qT: i qqr — 

t(m qqqfw qjfqqsft i qqq%*nct 1 1 

q qiffqq qqfqfqff i fW %f^T u 03 u 

gftssqrqfq qq^qr qq^pwHT^r 1 qqr — 

^ | fiwrqqw Tm 1 qqqrq 1 
qff ff qrfqqf% Tm 1 qfw^ffff it uy 11 

girsESRt# q^q^r ferm: 1 qqr — 

qf| qfqfq q-q^sw" qfqq* I qfosqTqft II 
fqsqrffqq ftpq q*qffq 1 qq faq qf# 11 n 

q^CTqtq qRqr fsqqjfpq I qqr — 

qqqrq? qfsrar 1 qfqqqsrqq* 1 

wrq fqqq qq; tsrf? qqfr 1 fsqqfp- 11 11 


qirscjtqlw qqqq 


qqr — 


qqqrfqq; qqqqqg; qqfs 1 f^qqq 11 

fq^rq^qfearff qf qsqfq 8 1 q^qqqq 11 m 11 

qq qq 1 qqr q% qq art# qq qqqkTqwr: 1 qqr— 
fqffqq qiqq^ 1 qprfrqqrq 11 
srt qqfqqq#rfif 1 qqprsft q?qq 11 o<£ 11 


' fqwjj- Bom, ’ qqq Bom. ; NA. 

* qfe-qr SA. 11 qf Bom. ; ^sgqTf SA. 

15 qqfq Bom. ; SA. 6 qqfiq fq Bom. , 


? qj|W| Bom. 

' qiwqqqq SA. 
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^|3rV*FiT , ° i 

i ff srft vw ii <iv n 


*TT Bom. * ^ NA. ». qfofor; ? 

3Fnrffe' Bom. ; NA. ; SA. But it must be spufe ; ef. Com 

Bom. ; lifTMfo NA. e 

sf^sr Bom. ,0 ?=rw Bom. ; NA. ; ^rrm SA. 
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FT^ I 3TW ^ ^ I 

I cf Tff II ^ II 

3Pt srt aft# tt^]-^ i JT^rr — 

irpfcsr i afmrw *Mt 11 
wjt sr ^«nTr^ i ifpT^i h A n 
^r qr^FF^fecrr i 5 t«tt — 

*rafi wi^i i f^mfrft'' ^f#ar' u 

T jq iT^f? wa=3Rff i ^rmwfear' 3 h <i^ u 


^5r aft# arf^H4^rf«fr: i jt«tt- 

sr: awtar^r 5j| ^57 i 

srffur^ ^wfsrfr i #1 
g% Gp?r aft# T^^ranjr Wtftr 1 *nrr- — 

H w s*ntW 

W 5 PT n ftf^ OTSf^lf^ 1 ^ 
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qsr sfrt <ftw f§rfeR?T i mn — 

Tpw m smr tf=t i fincftw snfexft 11 
tfwfsr ^55f m srmt i BrqW* fartf n *>{ 

?sr sflw fewflw i qqr — 

aft qsqg qqfr i srfuqfRgfpr* i 

grd¥r®r i «4<=t«N^|w'' u ^ n 

rri mr i qqr sft# sissor w^qqr§rcr: i w — 

3ft TtTqsfr qwqf I q fgfjpR ^W, II 
m cro^f^rsr i ^ n n 

*Pf Tnfrr^r STM qqfcST f pTf^FT^ R: | qqr — 

’TtT'S t£|[ ^fcR' I |; 

TTfwfq qr i fgqTrpfqq n 3,v n 

t*T sft# qgqsr w^nf^rfr: i qqr — 

srfe i t arfvrfq ^ ttw i 

ST >T ; iKfeirrafq-3^ , ° | ff 3T?rff JRT SR^ II %i^ II 
TT% sff# 'RTqq 5T^rf%5T?r: I qqr — 

^mf%55T#rf^ | ipfg" qw^« II 

wff tR^K^* I fqs?T$ feR fqnr® || %\ || 


? qf|fe5' Bom. 

* ,g%T Bom. ; SA. 

8 TRnrfhr NA. ; SA. 
,0 fersj ? see Com. 

•.",: , :: , v .-.; ;.■.•* • : ., ".: :! -: :•./, v.y: v 

” q upfg ' rf Bom 


* srqqw NA. 

11 qfffor Bom. 
i wm 3f3F ? see Com. 
u qfa SA. ; ifa Bom. 
■** fK55f SA. 


’ f3Rft Bom. 

* srfesR Com. 


wgrar NA. 
ipni Bom. 


qqt fq II I, qr i m ffcrr qrwfs^ *ifan *$- 

mm mm zjt 3 rprf%T^ %=rtt n %u\ sff i ^ ^^sr: 

^ W PHH: f rn^m^rn *«rtr 

g^Nsiwid II ^ II 3ft srfesr? | q?T55T5r: gfarcft g RWp q: s prcrf^r ; 

qfew ifld^-Mr qq^qRtq^rpFqjT II ^ II TOT F| 1RTT I JTq- qRpg-; urc^; e£^ ; 

*** 3nf ^ T: ^ r: ^ ^ fppp: ^r: I mm mmm & 

ITT- n X* H 3jfe dK-4 W I srf^in;: qT5!#d3TT^3qt qFq^T ^ft% I qrfa 
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| ^ aRfrsRRj II 




i wlww qrfe^r#tfffa fersrcr fTferr: 

|| ^ || ^<rHM^ c gpr I SRft^rR: TF& 1 . I ^5WT? 

jfarar: i i wn^r fi i n^ s Rrafr IWW) w. n %c. n 

^ gfe c ot *ft ?f?nJr QfP'- STiftWr 

fcrt fift ^fer: m€«wk5Fr II u II faf ’r^rfm c^ i | gfi 

t^RTfr gft ^flr w: wm: 3R^TW: ^ WTPrr: II ?°° H 

3Tfer ***&% * *n fc»U 
tfiferr#: 11 ?o^ 11 gg fcdf ic?w 1 *rr fsw 




1 it • 
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sttot 3ft# #tror prfrosTOT i tot- — 

gf #fTO TOT#fTO f#TO ! TOTTTfTOT TffTTOft II 
TOf|prTf#TO7fT§g i #¥ tot^t TOTsrY n u 
tot rrror aft# ymcisr #feww i tot — 

aF%f^TOTTOTOTOfi; I stMt### 7 ¥1% II 

^ qg g yg ^ Mfesr i n ?oV \\ 

traf <tto | TOT TOf TOtTOT aft# TO/^T I TOT — 

TO #t#§f# fatTOfTO I f#*i tfsTO f<TTOcTO II 
TOtY TOTOTOf#¥ I f5f¥3J%3Tf|?ST3- II ?o^ || 

1% TOtror sft# ttotot f3=3rrf#¥%r¥ i tot — 

TOg5TTOTOTTOTO| 1 TOTOT || 

# fTOfTOfTO pT? 1 TOfTOffaft II ?o^ || 

¥# TOtTO #t# #teT TT3|#¥: I TOT— 

TO TOTTf# TOffo TOTO | TOTOsrf# TO ferT?' II 
TFTff# 7f %f ¥ 3| I p5TTO[ §f# #rf? II ?°V9 || 
¥% TOtTO 3ft# TOTTO 3T#)WWTO3T7T I TOT— 

TO°lf TOTT TO' fTTOTO I flf TOife3TP|#¥ II 
TOTUT 3T#t3T7?TO3W¥ I TOf# fTOT¥f¥f^ II \°6 II 


TOT fe< u 11#fSTOT TOT TO% I fTO TOfcf «(#¥ITOTO#f% II ?<>7 || 

ff #fe#c TO I TO TOTO TOITOTO | TO% TOTTTTO *rflTO# TO?#: pIT TO#l ' *flTO T: 
STlfeTOTOTO f# ##t TOT#¥: 4W|^ TOff?¥% TORT II ?o^ || 5p%f^ra#?TO I 

totto¥t«TO# TOn:#TOt toi% i to’rsNt# i towt f#f#%fror: TOTO5f5?r- 

T^ro: II ?oV II TO #t¥pr TO I TOfw:#rof7 f#f#c¥ fafTO# TO#f fTOWT: TO¥: 

^>*Tlft II \°\ II TOTOTO3%TO I sp ^ g ro ; ff¥T#t- 

TOf> : 7TO fTOffTT: TO TOTOftTOTOTOTOT# ^3ITTON% TOTO =7 TOT^T II ?o^ || to 
TO<TO I #fe ’T TO% TOTOT# ¥f# T fTTO ?tprR% srfiaTOT: TOTfr TOT THSTc# ¥ 

Tf#cf ¥ =7 ¥feTO II ?o« II TO<»T TOtT fcTO I TO# TOt# TO# fTO TO ^ flTO jfTOT- 
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tT# q?qro i q§fq aft# qsqqqr aw B ngfe aT i q*rr— 
qfqrar qw qqqrqfo i sr q^rons? 
qfsqfq qM| l 3lW5fe^ | fq^qq OT qfqq 

^ qjcfsr art* «ftsqr TFwTa^rarr i q«rr — 

l qr%qq qq? aftfqs II 
%?gf TOP’ffafq 3f WT I =qq| 

qf qftsr aft# ^r=cr^T aflgsww^ i *r*rr— 

tifcg #f | arffsgf i ^ srfe Prefer vm 

qT^3f)-|?s5-'rr3 qtfqq I ff SFTffsft qf |w II 
q ro qr qlRRq i qq; i q% qa^r sflt qter I 


m tow 


qqqfeqq qRTK> i ^*3% I VPft* ffTPpW #WI ^ 

^rMq: II ?o<; u qf^r %*r w& i %*rr: qfarr. qro qqqrqfk wott qqfcr srcft- 
q# sqfaqrfq q^fro srtfwfaan^ ^r ssfaqrfq app qfiw «nf few q^qr: 11 l°% n 
q qqXfeq q i qqqqRretftf^^ ^ ^ i T 5 ^ *r§?n i 

cq^~ (<qqq ? ) fcPRrmq f^feHT II ??° II W% WPt I | |W ?m sftp^f 
fqqtfq^q 5BqTf^iq?qfqRr qrqq ^ qwrqwrofcssqT qqm qfer- 

arRqTfer: eT WTO: HWcf fTOmTeT WFcf: ^?P% II ??? H qKWt% 

fqsqrw^i gr^l RPn f^^TOTWT ^TOT^SW 5Hf^ f^TOTO sr^r^TOT- 

qq: qm: qq qq fqgq^wr# qfq^: f^^n^K-kiifH qRrrfq f% mq: n n 
qq tf t fe w ^ q i fei?r#qqqqqtqqq|:qqqTfq « m ? =r>c fef^fqfqqq i qwlfqrfM^fqqrfq 
M% qr^ TOftron^qro xrfq: qfOT^rif&r #i^ 4. cro^^nwr qqr *raf 

ranrffWrf 3 3 ?rffr irssrfa- II ??3 II 1 WT ^iq^a^HI <Tl^HW(q) 



’frfr I II 

I 35 *^ || II 

5 PWT^R%RT q«TT — 

l^r TOi+ferr T# 3 f 3 rr i fesr tot? 11 

'* f srfoprafi i q>f| 3rq^ :i qrf| u u 

Wfe i 

^r#nfr n \\ n * 

irwrt sram sff^^om-Trf fqftr: qjfifqf tr^v=r fror ##jrf to - =q<jEq#t 1 grq gp%j- 


1 -s^^ 1 TOIT qRfV qqqV II 

W |^t 1 qrqf# t^r 11 ? ?\s 11 


fqfqqqr- 


3 i^| Bom. 
^FpEpTf Bom 


to* 1 M^r^rr srsrqw ^Rfr firfrsrar: 11 ??vu 

w 1 ^ff Tft^f ,TO$feft TOT: IT 

3 *^ 5 ?rprr Tif #t , T%^!fRr?r 5 r»i% 1 =tw^i qf fr? fesr# ^*rf: 11 11 w- 

T^R^^Rr l 3ft# <fteir T^^^rcrf ^q ^ fiRpTP T TOf?TOTOTOr*ra' || 

I ftf ?>TRTr 4 : ^^qrfsPTf?R% c Rrf#crr: 1 q q #tfq 

s^pti# 1 fq #Tf ^(^Jsr^nrpRT s$r wm f^r tt^: TO#q 11 m 11 ^rore 
^PT I #s^fd srf#^: qmfaqsr ^ilPf qTOqr: ^nrenfV i$qT qsMiqi 3 rPr ^FT ? 3 =#V| 
wr Tfarr: qfqr # q-rofq- ttoTO: 11 ??« 11 mrer q re f i w q i mr |#rr: 

WT q cRT to: I fsNror fq^qr: TOTO: TOT: q#tTT qqffqq: %f«nT: 

J £** ^ I : q# TO: TTOrn WRRR: TOT %qqq: T#: qqpTOfqfqfqTOrr: n »/ n 
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SWT 3T— 

pit I ^3ftfefq%T3’(3ft) II 
ft ^4^ tiitfif?r(% ? )fow i sTT^^rfew^fy'-rtaff n ? ^ n 

?f tftre i MfroffW ?r qra n 

i fgfirfMirf% faftftr wr u ?v° 11 

wh vih II V( H 

TTt: ?RW rTfs^famr? I 

SI ^ II 

Troft Jtw qr% ^tpF? i ®rcr — 

5rff% ?Nr Jr ^rfr 1 snj !i 

^f ftTfsftsr? 1 3Tnr?rfer ftrfw 11 11 

4 WTf W^TT II II 

fV ^grrM ferr^ft^: ^RrrssRwr i *r*rp — 

q^f^FWiT I Pfr^m SW 11 

I ^ ferr \\ \\ 

^M ^rore ft 1 ?r TTHfrfa: II ^VU 

5J^ UTT TTTTfeft I ^rf% TTf fRf^sar II 

|fr *r p-’Srft^ 1 # ^rf^sr 11 n? n 


??Jpr 1 pr tmfcr: sft ws*st: w- 

Twrt. 11 m « ?f erftr? wnfltg pr i dflwnwftan* ?r 5rn<f 

^ irfe ^5fsF|: *Rt% ?n?T 5OT ^TSffop* 4-*lwft*pftf?T f^T 5T®!% I ^T- 

crf?r gxcft i fcwf srefr ^^3 «u$§4«IWI psr- 

n ^o it 3 Tf sr(ftr) ^ i | ttspt ^rarfir ^ifr ?r p: ^ ?# sr<r ftf^cw 

*nft ^frftisoj: i trfsxl *ftwlWr ar&n arrf * Rr: 11 ?*? 11 fgjggfr re 1 •»«$«**-; 

#it ^ii^ck^ t fw ^rc^wt: fnrwp n ?P n 

are ’T1%PT 1 | *TK *PPT cPf p prr 5 TRf%: 3P£f: ’TR: WFM W 
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II ^ II 

wmf(t#iTfr qT qwqq qr qq *rr ^rfFT^n^T i wr — 

# fqsrfq q qrqfa i nfirftf fqr qq fe sref fc r n 
qfq qfpjpTTqr i fqqqq ■u^frsrr n n 

^rnafrft ’qrirfr n ll 

qwrw^|JTf#rJT!^T qr q$qfqsqq^qqr^ qr q^^rnw fSmwV qr qq qqq^. 
fqsrfqqq i qqr — 

qf qfqqqfqq fqsqfq i qfW- qqg<rq<af% 3rf n 
fqq qTfqqqj i qqw qtffsrwrqf n n 

^RrfMt' 3 T JF^W ll \6 II 

qqq^qRqfr I qffer §| ^#T qfq i| II 

%ft ^r ll ^ n 

qfqfqqq fqqrqqq qfe qr ^^r^r^qf^rcrsj^qTTr^rr: qrcwr i qqr 

^srff fr^ cf fqq§ i qTqqgfrcqqTqqq n 

ftft fq^qfqqfqq? I qfq qqqqqqf qR'W’* II || 

: vgfewn 11 li 

qw^f qrdqqq i qqr — 


qirorsft Bom. ; SA, 


wm trq qqtWRT TOT* fqq T I 3RTT £Rqr q qr<?qqqfoqfcq 

^ 11 11 1 * **$&?■ TOtqrq q qqqf% % qqtq 5R?fs^ftqT 

q qq qq% q^rqqrqr: fq^q: ?qftrr:, qrteqr: qwqqrqT: 11 ?^v n qf qfqqqfar 
I?qw 1 cqqr qfqqqfq% fq$r*tq fqsntq ffqqrfq wdfq^fqwrfq ^rqf f ^gqqq i fa qqq 
q>Tq. f¥fq%^HqT ’ffqr ^f^qqqqqT u ?xK n qqrfqq>qt%?qq i xqqtqiqt^fq qj g ~ ^ q . 
’Tqq^rr: q^Rq^^wfwfqwfq wnftf^Tfq qpqqk qwfr qq: 3?q ?i*dR-»H JFsfjqq,. 
tftqwq ?qrf% RTR jq% qf II X*\ II I qrqr qfqnsq% q fqqq: STR^- 

3 nq^iqrorqrqq: qfqqt qfq*sqf% fqqq^tfcMPdchmi - - 


_T 
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ggqTfgg gfefogY i w gggt ggtf* fg°rf 11 IRC u 

srsnfeNW ^lr#% srg gggrfgf wfggg ?fg fggg: i 

^rrm wt rspro; n it 

sprarsTir 'rggsg gfe dT gwmgpigsg ferpCT gw gi% ggg^sRnPT i ggr — 
g^gggf gtrt gwtft i g? gr^ ^r^'iiT tpro ti 
ggf g qpfi'i gf fgtfRrfar i gf gwf wrg m wgg u m u 

r: s&stm'. *WW: II 


qrfgfcg NA. 


qRw r ii ? ^vs 1 1 qggoigpr i g^rr wngr gf°r wdftdd>ggrgg g gfwrfmnr (add fw) 

ir^ TT^f^sf f^cf fgg gwf g gggr^r sgtoKt ffwgFng i gf^i fg ws w <.■*> vd ft w*$: i i^t 
q^%*rfgf ggTfrr g^pngnr i gwtfg ff gf< u ii 5 t|°t ggteng dRtfg ^ggRgggr^ggrg: i 
ii ii af^gggrg i gfggsgnggg ggtgg gwwg gft gg ggif^Cl ^hh: ft* gg Hd*ld 
gw ftgffgg gg | gwg wst m wgr wrs fg#rgg i gfe gg gwwg gig gr TO^r- 
wrff gr f¥ fg#mtgrg: ii \R% n 

?fg swtggrag w m ft q g m <* ftgwrg ii 
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WI WWOTR: I 

ii m 

^IRII 

f> firing ^rfwt t farcTtf ^Ir ferr^rt ^mrt t fanrrt vwvt ^ i vfofo 

T^^*mf^rfiwffr: i ^ fro 5pr^i%TRrr4: i jt^it 

TOT srfMopr, 3TT3|T5Tf|r , 

fqrf^r qrt ^f^r' ^rernro: u ? 11 

$f*r: IS \ II 

TT TR qrf?:: ar^vsRI 3?T: f^fq": I jrt — 

woRrre irf5sy ffq TOrf|, cp^ qprf| tprt%% ii 
fW fq^Ri^ if M toj t? u * h 

wiwr i anfr#r ^rt|: i 


I’ai^wiw^t 

q«nf— 


3Tft sftfT qRt qq ^TOfT qsff =n!t %ST> I 
H toft qftrat fqf^t n $ n 

ii$^M0-:: r cfl ^ fWr fqfft ftf fqi^t i 

?ffr q fqqiaff ^wt Tqfira% M o n 
3 ff^RWT3ft TOT #rf«T I 

^H(f| <?tf| srtff 3T gfa ^ q^PTrorff II 3 II 

^ ^ qft€lwMw i <M*r>rr q«r^flq?rT: i • 


q%3T Bom. ; sparer SA. 
cfsft NA. 


' fqsm% far mt Bom. ; NA. 
1 wfeaff NA. ; gfeq- Bom. 


* f^h^afr Bom. 
A fwwt Bom. 


1 ^WfiTR 3RfqRT 3 TTTO i rrfq TORwrt qfrfff: 
fw fs^TT TCT: u ? it I WTOR mj. 3TBR- ^ftf TTcT: 

WfTfTOrfq f^TT T ^ m fr.wt ^V/^Tfq ^ m% M ^ „ 
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i: othi v n 

^ fqTOT: I TO TOR TOt qrq firfr I TOT-— 

feR fro?, qrfro top’, gffgg qfro i 

qf ^ % | <n , 3 f II 3 II 

*r wsmi 3 T§: ii ^ is 

?r wr. TOgfrofrotTOT t to toto i to — 

gfror fq&gff gff f¥ to toot i 
TO^fg^ gfi totto* q to ^wT^itto^ ii v it 

W- TOTTO: TOR Rgq'Nl %TOPiTOTf qfq TO TOT?Tt 
TOfr% I TO — 

Tff| Tpf| tisrfl froq' WTOT* ff qrfTO TOf I 
to TOcq^fq tot? TiTTOrqf^ frof ii h ii 

T& ii ^ ii 

qq tor: qwtfl totort i tot — 

R§ to R^fg totFr qfq ^refwqror^ i 
srfrqrow qqfqro TOjf% tori; g; frog ^ 11 \ n 


' TOfq NA. 

* gfrorfroiro NA. 

>o 

* TO 'i R T NA. ; fipTO q Bom. 


* spfTO Bom. 

* qroqsft Bom. ; SA. 


SA. 


’ TO Bom. ; NA. 
\» 

* fTO NA. 


qr f r qR TOftcTO i gfero sr^fV mwt TOf% g tort grf: ii ggfqgff ?rof=r fs^f^qr 
ScrorMr II f%g gftcTO I fcT: gr% ^TO fTOR: ^®T RfiTO TO TO qftTO qg 

qfogr qrat to q gts torPt i | ^qrTOqfrotsfg i qTOrofg srtfrfro TOtfg gffq - 
qrt TO qrofq q|tq<TO TO% qTOfqqTO qPT q g§^ II 3 II 1 ^feqfqTOV 

frot aw wnqfg | gf% ftt grown qrwffg?r wggn? g§cr q gq: TOqgrfwgqq n v u 

qflcTO I TOTT TOPTT: TOflTOrqr: TO fTO TOW | TOTq TO wfog TOtTO I fq 

TOTf — wt TOTO^qrfq qqq% qi'TOtf^q frofernr ii h ii to; to lew i tot q°r- 


qw to q to% roifa 


■■' "**v IfV • *■ - 

g to groTtr tort: to 
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W^tl 33T^ !! ^ II 

p?: trorw: q^g gpfar prfrogrwt # TO#tor?qt wtot?* TOTTOqgfgror: i ?r«rr— 
l%3T|5f^Twr fq^f^JT fwfw i 
W WW#? fTO^? TOT? W Wf* ttoj II o u 

^ i ftq fi ffig s#: ll ^ ll 

wpfwro fgqrmTO: stfTfrr u^Fwarftr^ gFcre%Trer ffTOtpro i q^nr — 
fjf ^rorfg w wto§ g# | frog? qro i 

WRfaff ^3fr|W g| gff Cff II d I! 

rfgtfrmti ST^II ?o II 

w#®rtfro srof# irgfg^TOftrTO g%?%ggr #rr gTOrregtfggrrg i qgr 

ftSRWrf# <pqgferg TO« Tg* TOTOlf# i 

m' ^ m%? w#ro W# sr Hy^feff ii % n 

3&rre?n*M*ii 

3^% q# Tsq- q<wrraT?%? WTOTOT I ggr— 

wtot? grof inre gs# p fro ^ qfeig^ i 
*rr#r wro?' pr* 1 ’ tto| TOTO%#r |fgf n ^ 0 n 

? gq^Com. The two halves seem to be inverted in the Com. 

' gfoj SA. ’ Bom. ; ffgjftgg SA. * prgrgg Bom. ; <pygigg SA. 

" m Bom. ' gpft Bom. ; SA. ' 8 ^nftf Bom. 

* gqf?TOf#ff Bom. ' g^gf SA. »• ^ gA. 

^ ^ 3 * ^ It S ll ^rctror I f^ngf ggro 3g 

W fgf^TfT: ’ETT?: I FsRT: JWtgqr; g^vft TOT pqtggf qRTTC I fqg% fgggprf 
iroTcTRI WT q^ - f=HfliqT: TOFTO: pro | gg qgg qgrfg: 3TO *nft g |tfg | 

=q^q% ^i^^ihk fros# ii ^ ii g ■e'^^r^fqKrcsrra; ggjrRf grog gr^ri? i 
If ^etototo 1 ^TR wt to g# fro# wrolTOr: *m: gfggqgngr gfro*# 
I s% ff*%* w i wr i%s wrrwrr ifrotpj g ^toto# ^ „ c „ 

1 ^ 1 ^ ™ ##g S# mji %g^t# rfTO g^rgfefg: ppg- 

wH^T: (read og^qfgg) , ^ ggifr gwrgiR g^dhfe- 

#: f^fti?r fEPTRftcW: || ^ n I | -'SHR 5W f^TT%^rf TO ^ 

pf I mwi TOFt ^rgiairo TOW cf gfqTnifg I sRfrfq- jft 

WTO# g 3* emt i w^; TOT^r q# g TOfeig: n ?<> „ 
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li n H 


’ffarTTi 


mi— 

^ ffqoft m ?r f x^Rtft i 

qrf| qjrorT^ltsrcre fwrssrr wr fNt* ^ n ?? n 

II i\ II 

ft ft®[ fwft 1 

ftrffc«r* ftrRwft *rr? ffwar wftf? qrwrwft' u ?= n 

%<ft fptanRi' li ?* it 

=?rpfw^ ( i mr - — 

Wf WOT 3TCJ TTOTcrfe^ I 

qt qfw stft°r ^Pcg* gift- 11 n u 

ft S^J II II 

t wOTWf^fqf?rww?ifV stsfcdwsCTftw qftttwr q?wfo3% i wr- 
ap? q pft =r q foqf?r ?r wf% rrr 5 f tt|? wwrfearr i 
srvrf ^fwiwwltfcr otw ^ qwrftarr II ?Y II 
qrqrffjarftqftar^t i 

qffsrft ftwrf^FW 5f TTWqV ftf%3 II ?K II 


1 wordf^r Bom. 

* |5«r SA. 

* =pfw Bom. 


* fWfeg- NA. 

* qrwrwft SA. 

* i'RRTUT NA. ; qTW Bom. 


' fw NA. 

' ^ofesrfl NA. 


T»fTI^ --l I ?tt w(read fftoft q trqrtrft W WTTft W- ^TtPlWRr fcTBSSRt 

wt T wr w: fir ^ct% i qft wr <?pr%q fw^rt qft wt wft 

WT ftdWft II ? ? II W^?Tc W | ftt tft%THf WftWFTt Wf 

wrftwRT 5fr fwftlFt ftww ^tw recrw |:fwr w ffwftr qrwwrr srft u n u 
qg iw i | w*r w wfarfew w fwcPt tw |:y^'^xif»'dTirr: i | wrftq 
sr^ r=rr irfciqrqr wrrfwpT f^gprfd w#t tfifsw qrft®r ii n ar? g |e w i qft h 
prft *r farft q wft wr w Trait Tcwrfeqrr i awr qft i^nrfft^F fiprft sptrft 
wt ?r m %=rt qwwfttfcr Trait ftftfwr fmnrr i Tswfepr crresTatt 

TOt^ q ^few fwt i qft d| l?wfosq.T arraT ?m: II ?v || 

(qfe^sr lew), i TritiwffwwM'ftf^^Rr: q^art 


I 
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II {\ It 

<i>4ftc'-F T <md I WPT: 7^ ^gi#rr: 7^7TW7 faw I W— 
srg faff wpn; i 

afafgfrqfa ^wfer <g' fa qr 11 n 

'frft 3T#: II ?V9 II 

*TRT =3<JJTfar: fwWT I ^T#fa% 7 %#tKT fa^f I IPTT- 

5fT fasnfaffaf? 5f 5ff7T wr ? ^Tsrfagfesr i 

err fqfarpftrft qrrcrc rrwfa far fa^trfa ©gfasr 1 ' n ^ n 

=f i ^PF TO ^ W^ , II U II 

3=faft% ^rat i ar^r =75irfaR%Tr7r stptwpt i jrtt— * 

Tiftf •sraww^ rrfc wrcwsrarff irfer 7^3t%3^ n i 

sfr ffafff u fqs¥T7 T^arfftT^rfa^ II \C II 

ri^^f^rrTr s&t 11 n 

s^rfrfa SjRTrfar^sfa^r rrfdfarreT rr^7 ^qi^qrrr# wlfiRrqrsfFr i 7«rr — 

** 3f ^<7 wfasr %rf sfajsr?" i 

ru fa 5 ®^ arffTRTf ^TfasrTTRf rn^f #nf u i\ n 

II || 

sfaftfa 7%7 %tRt rrt=r ^spFspRpr 777 ^^^ 1 iwr 


* Bom. ; NA. 

* SA. 

a fafrfff Bom. ; NA. 

$(*m na. 


' sffaqn Bom. 

H ^ffa3T Bom. ; SA. 

1 =rfa^ Bom. ; SA. 


' TrTST SA. 

VS 

' 7fafasrf Bom. 
' «P>T Bom. ; SA. 


TT^Tc7(read <n<oi) faffaRPT II fa || 3Rj ^T7 

TrFq# % f^rr|facr: Tfar: rr^gfarr: | 

n U 11 *rr ffar^ ra i TTTfrwtfaT#: rre | Tsefarc: sr?pi 
Ttwft ftfaTfrafa^ w: TO WT. II fa II TRfaf^ I TRfat 7?7F7%fcr 

TeW: I TTTTfr *nfa OTWI^5W 7W ffa^fW qfafrrfa^T- 
f^fttotiO^H-sflriMl ftm T^far II fa II Sff j|c 77 I I T^RPT gfe 5PRW f77 
qf^rj; SPI*KN<I Tl%^r?fafa rr?T arfarPTR Tt faRTTP? : Wft TRffarui 
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^TSTOT qcf#’ fk^s 1 

^ S *lf 'Nf? *T3?r rffc ^crw fqsraff qqqq 11 ^0 II 

II ^ If 

^gwrrfa^ f=rq F^rfe^f- 

1 ’f^nRWT fwnt %?#: i q% : #q i ^wtt 

w— 

wr?rrf^f^ ^nroftrffsr q^sqfcqsr qq’srqgrr i 
^PTferfor’ fqfojqrqq gf fe qqf! fBrwp^r u 11 


^^Tf^iT: STRTTrsinT I q«TT — 

STRTW^rtxnwi^fe^ %3^qfe- arfe ! 

*nrft: fqwrqt fB^o^orfwnFr ws?rf Tff? fqq n ^ 11 

rfc^rslkm sr^: 11 ^ IS 

3T#fr% q^rftKtdifeq %«tfd^KT rr^PTTw i qqr — 

srn qrfesr gfqsr qqqFqqqq'' qfoq ^rfqqw qM^ir i 

N3 V5 O o S3 

erf! gf qonrqfaTar 3Jeftf3Tfqf! SFqfe^Rfrtf'JJ | qjpq || ^ || 


* qrrf| Bom. 

* qq^qui Bom. 


qcqafr Bom. ; SA. 


'rfrqnfor Bom. 


11 \\ 11 q#?qq i qq^dwrtqfqq sregq qqr^ffT^r: *rerc: qqrfq- qif: q#Br 

*W #lWTOJf ^rfq-qTT qqti| II ^O II qqq^qq- | | 7T3PT fqqqxTW Wl'^v- 

TdRrK ftqq: *rfcr qpqijgr: qq^f^wnr: i qqr f§ qq<FFsrr fqfepqwr q#q ewr 
fmtfq 1 qsnrgT: w ffen: wfar qrfqrfq qforg: g*prer: qrqq^tfqrflerr: r 

qsqqlqf qqqrfn- qfqqr: qqis#: qps: qfqqiftqT: i qw^rrt qq: 'mforft qqf gqrftfrr: 
5 ^ffq%rn eRwqfqcnr: qfcqrferr: u r? n qwrfcqq i 3nqqeqqq^cqqoiqrfe% %?m- 
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mwn mt u h i | <nr win ^ siwtr 

|rT frot Mfro: wrwtPt TOTfTORtTft fsro tfwr^TrfeTO: 11 ^vn ^Itoto i 
^ffaWTWT'if TOTO TOf TO^forf^qt Rqi | TOTOTOT TO #fjW: TORTOR^ 
TOTOTO TOfed '«f TOT#: II \\ II rT'JT'sffir fcTO I TO3TO ^TOdfTOTO 

TOT t^TO 'frd+k'jj fVfMMcf TO TOTO ?Tf%g^T FTORTOFTO RRfTOT spTf f ^R 
froi^ftcw: ii ^ ii fro snw r i fro srrro: frofro: qroft: tototot: wr- 
TOTOFTftr tot iRffrr sren^r ^toi^t snferofir torttto ^ tototo 


ii n 

3#ftf?T STTOfTOSjrfTOT 2T%3%tRT CTW <TOTCR I TO — 
RTOcRfd^ ?j<R ^ 5% 3f TOTTER I 
fR frofe ft%fTO TOTTTOlfR RfFTO II || 

?<■ 


r: 11 \\ ll 

qwfrTar ^5i1rofe qfro%TOT tortw torR: i to — 
qffdfPRFfaT rTrY TOR TOfTTft R 7? tPcTtoTO I 
fTOfsnriw 5f f%f%rf^ totor^t ft to toTto3r n ^ n 

TOTRTr TO^TO^R fTOTTO fTOTOTRTTOtf?r TOTRfr TORTOfw TOf% I TORTTTO 
TOPTTOfcR TOCTORR ^WWRfepI: I qf?Rf7 TO I TOfTRTTO’T I TOT — 
FR3fPrf| R>TTOfM¥t TO STRlfTO %TOTO I 

TOTOTO ^fFTTOfcTO df TORSTOTO TO^TO 5 II ^ II 
qqTOIRTOHlTOlRfa I 

^ ll ^ ll 

SRst TO^RT fTOTOT TOTOR I TOT— 

fro 3 ttto frofro tototoWI TOrforfq tot TOufro* i 
TO %froTOlr snf^rftr TORff Fnrofi Trf| I7f7jf¥' Tiro n ^ u 

rT^ || \6 II 

TOftfFT TORfTO^TTO %?rfTORT d%R TOTO TOTTOfTOFcR I TOT — 


1 
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j tmfe i ft 3T Tx #r fax ijspr fe#r i 

| ?TTf fqroRPRfw 5ft qf^Nff f%wff Pro torr 11 R 6 11 

| . 

; rrmiw^ vzti IS ^ II 

^ s#fr% qfo^roro rf%=r rrto stoirtot i r^r- — 

| 51 tor f^rmffsr roto sprofarff toto!? Rftrsr 1 

’’ wTf3r??Tfe^R^ frofi q f ?rrRfi fsr ffsRf wrrcffqrsr 11 ii 


r$$i 1 | || 

TOfr% qfR%ro?T ?r^r rfto towptor; i 

frofe fro 1 

3RR^ ? TRTOTTO?f*TO II ^o n 


tot- 



fasfh n 3 ? il | 

TOfc% I TOTTWt RpfTOTgSR TO TOTOf^rTOT ?#<r^W I TOT — !j 

^refTOfroro fwmf TOforowPT TORrofrotfro i | 

%#to cr^f%RT q^f^rfsr fof TOrerfro 5f grofe %fw 11 %{ u $ 

? RWT SA. * gRtj Bom. 5 sjtoW? Bom. ; srTOS? SA. | 

* f|sr Bom. H fijf^r Bom. j 


TfeTO II ^ II ||_TOT:TO 1 TOPTO> TO qtqr: qgTTO TOT: fTOTO TOR TOTOTO TORT 

fTOwrorrocRr froRPTror gq-f ' qroTOfror frorofror i tor toto; ifcrt ^t-^Twrr 

TOTOTOT: TOlfTOTOT: ?TOTO: II R6 II %f fTO ?cTOT 1 TOT fTOTOt TO TOT: fe£ TOT: 

tortsto to RTOtrorfro TOTOqfpT: tottotoitot: TORTOTOifTOTOTOr: ?r qrofror totto tot: titottot: 

fTO TOTOTTOdTOT: I TO> ‘jft SJTTfe q TOqfTO TO TOf TO^TO TOTTOTOT TOdfTO ’ ( TOfTO^TO TO% in 2nd ms. ) 
f% f^TOTOTORTO II ?% II <f|5Rt% I TOTTOrTOTOTO: qTO 

RTRt froctTO fsprt q#RTfe^n% i toItto i qroterosTOT grfeft *nft to to tot 
T frororo^r TOarfro: Tlrorfrocr: u 3° n -to^toto i totot srfqr to tftq: toItotototo f?«mT: i 
^sr ff feq'srrg'q f^rm' ^rTr i #q?rr: tftcTR i qf%r: fawnr^wr: 

f%RT: ^iRT^rr: qw i q%wt Rt % swr rr Mwt i srferai 

to Ifqo wf f¥ fRT ftw- sfRm RfeR tow w %*r trr#jr 
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t |?rpt i ^r^rr — 

c ^r^rfe %rf^T i 

If gra^rPift W ^ ** ^ H ^ ii 


3 RJ q^TWSfw 31 ^§f| 3 T 57 d^rFfer^ 

qrenrfcro: mlt mv ii 


^ jp=jf 5Jt50T f^T^Wr^ROT I 

%% srfe irfRsfe ?Rff femcR n \* 11 

rT^RPTX-d 5#! ii Va il 

%?rf=RtRT ^ fW? W K P f SRRT I IRT — 
^WfOT erffsf ’iflft’ esf ^3 ffor q^frff i 

|fe f%fa 3 R TW^ 5 T 5 TK^%ff JTWf If f^Rrfrff II 3 K II 


f3rft#TT3ft Bom. ; SA, 
gs^rfif Bom. ; NA. 


W R*FTCF!#T II 3? II |ft(read 5j?rf)oJR | | ?Rtat 

ifoTcIT 3 RT: fpRtT^ %T%W: 3 =^ 5 % <R f 3 Tfit%<JT 
PrfHdff II ^11 3 ff^RR I <Nf § 4 <a RaT^fu^d-HfrfRfl ^THT fT|^rpT:?W 
l^^lsf^r^irt^iiPtnTti^iirtcq fd^f% i crrat f^FferRRr 
5_^^l HTt ’SSSRT ferfM '^STt - JRr: gsfffqr 3PT: ^fa r ^ ifo)^: 

^cfew S^FTCT <dif?r ^TR: I WfisRt WJRJ: ^'fodl'-y'ff^dTf fpRTR RfRT TTWi 
fq=Rld II || ^IfEt ^ *! 1 l epTcPqpi'^isi'ui’ifJf ?qp?RT ^ERRPr yusftiNI 

W 5R^lfWR; I WTTf?RRfd<Rra ?RTf? WI^^ r< TW R 'l1w?l 


q^rSRIWJT 
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ii ^ ii 

wl- ?5 *tM Mm? *F?t<pT i — 

W irr?3- Mr srMMfM f¥ Mr? <r? M t 

5f ^iMnrp Mg' rrM =fM?f ?ptM u n 

Ml^rfl ^TTf ?T 5T& 11 ^ \\ 

fwrm? Mm? wp; i MMr ?%: i wr- 

f|W %f%f? ?ff? f ? f t? i 

q?TT5f? ?pt? qwi ?> 3J7? M? w Mff n II 

a r r ^ oft fe yf it \6 n 

stftf? cr??qT?rf i ?*rr — 

*ft qf%fi 5i qf^ifqfi fM sr^wf gif^n* frfM? i 
g-^vT? smrfi ?rfi s % ?f%? ii \6 n 

f^ff^fTRT <f4? II ^ II 

^^iMfer ? MMrT M vp tM fi|f?wr i ??r — 
sr^? <tt ??p#M M??5 <: Mrrrfiar? i 

57?<€tiftT=fjd?M ?#M[ fs?' ^i? jif^Msft ii H it 


^?l| SA. ’ IP?! SA. ’ SA. 

I? SA. H 5|?5R: Bom. ; SA. ' Bom. 

cfox is dropped in Bom. ; NA. ; SA. But it is needed by metre and 
by Com. 

fdl^5 Bom. ' fg:j Bom. ; SA. ? ° Bom. 
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fTT*rsf??t crarftff^PRf ^%-cit ii ii i qq ^ rfes^ 

f^n#r f 3 Sfp%^ fatter ?wi 5 !#f ftrw: f^rferr: 

*n?%r forfer; *prraT: f¥ ?rsnqt sjfqr 5 (add ?!=?) m 11 *o n f^rw 1 

rw^ w 55 feg-f^T^R c# fe^r ’RTtq-ir: 1 ir=5?n gwftnrw i mFTOf %t- 
^rqfrre^ra- 1 gfvrwm; 1 fMftm jsqtrnm pwwRrr: 11 v? n wri^pr i 

J M ^ e ^t-S^i «) e 1 RPT|-*f^T'+li ft =i £-<cH <-<H *j 4 H ft ’F^FRWFf, 3 TFFT# ff q^fd’K 

swfsddsdseretf <flR% tfmm fwfw %Pr f^^RnRwf?cr ii u i 

* r frrefi w w ^ TFfsrr pent i ^rf% i 

TI^Tr: ?% >l+KW^I HTf^WI: *Wlcp£ PIT *FIT% ^vCt% II Y3 II 


(Ig 


rflh II Vo II 

rFtft% wterfwsfe? jt%prrt ?r^f 'snrqH' i ptt — 

pwfpyifpr f^r* sF%^§rfcqror ti fipq^Tfpre i 

fefer ?wp wfw ^r ^pft pr u v 0 n 

^ f% wRrfprfqpFt fp? 5 n i pt i ^r^rr — 

3f H w>pt i 

3 f 5 it 5 ^Wfr^^wTqi f^f% 3 ffp^ cf n v? n 

ftHter ^trrpw# II v^ ll 

^irfwf23r fs^rm^tq^r#^ i stf^ *i%: i to- 

^ Tfsrs^rqT^nr 31 ^^ fpT; f^ h^h 

?Tcg#T i II V 3 II 

$tfr% ^g??rfwEfw^r ¥fe%rKT ^>r*Fpr qwfare 1 prr — 

^rf| iff^'j|'<. t i' j i^^« 'f=^rff ’T^rjsftPt <T=r •m«fc(\raj j «i 1 

*rprf| f%ff far 4 €^ 3 R Tre^l^ift qRf srsrmf pr ii n 


* c^ef^SF Bom. 

* Bom. 
0 wre Com. 


, qifd'ti'^^rf^t SA. 
K Bom. 

‘ Bom. 


? ?rrw Com. 
■' ffTSSt SA. 
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StprftfT II VV 11 

cTYfTpT I OT — 

3rf wri* t^fwRfrr fnjfarfa w^rwnwfRr i 

3R3ff% <wsft <J?T?RPT il YY U 

II >i\ II 

sM Rprfwr: i mr - — 

?r? fcf^a'srf^Jfi'a' ^ ’pans faf ?r srpi% ferffarf i 

fsr Yrfor Mfff Mq- wis ^ u yh 11 

^frTT II .11 

c* 

u ui-j i *^2[xf '^- 4 ^i -ji Prhsh < 5w h a^tPiRf ’rfr. 1 qRi 

ff 2 * P ^ n fSTf fqsTTS^RTf I 

3rffT fe^R* Rqr^ronjr pRSf vftksf 3g TRT? II Y?. I 

r5^# S&t II Vtf II 

qfe%fRr rrw'N' ^s^fr 1 wr — 
xpsRft rtc Raff afps^R PpPi tpr R?sff fuff f%Pr pratf =K=iq^ 1 
Riff RToraf^rar fMf affsiwr fFfff fpfr appfir 51 fsnJiw? 11 y^ n 


' ^Rf^rsr SA. 

* fipfore Bom. 


, f^rff Bom. ; NA. 

H pferff ? see Com - 


sRPT^rif 

S5 'O 


Bom. 


spg IRR I RR Real f¥flfip£ I^TT 3^?TT RRjft RT ?R fT: m^RlM’ftcT fR W 

sgfaRlf 3 Rnfr ff^cTT 't’tf’-ffPRT y- 5 '^’WK RPRafpr 

11 yy 11 1 f^^rrr srfRTfRTRf f ^iwi: <p prs* =r^j (=ikW ? ) 

3 prt T^s#f 5 ir#R^frfer 4 : i srfR^sT qfgf ar RFrrfR ferffcrFif ?wiwi 

^rfewT ftwafiraf r?tspt% fRRfRRT rrsrt^: q#Rr: qfer: 11 A n, 

f^rfR rs r I f?Rft5%W f g^PT R R?qrfR R f«% %RR firWmPTT RtRfR I 3iw felR 

l^qTRRR i-McRR RfcMlRt I fRIRRR RT RR RSTt !TRI% II Y^ || M-°^<l^ -=l' I 

| fiH ' ^cg f fpR T J T WR 3pRtRI% R5R0T wrf% a^RTW: *PT: 3ffr RW+T-i ^T*. 

sjfr WRRTfr RRrf% ^\: srfr ^(rr- ? qRRfcr w: arfr seramfr 
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srftR# rrt: 11 it ' 

^qrw^^mq; i mu— 

f¥ smrfa wr*f feep wm =t tto wr i 

w 'jtr? strctww 3Tf|^37TrPr fpfor'n; n v<£ u 

II II 

crffTfcr srefc i qwrw^f#rfww mw i jm— 

f%% urns 5mT|^ spt mum i 

5% ^T^rniT ?T| frpptrftr II II 

mwWK H V H 

cFtftfa I ^TOR I 3m — 

3TWT3^R^f% pf ^'W'Tffe mm ?mpf% I 
fT 51 fsnffjr crff prafftff |fr? K ?r Mr ft qfgwff <& ^frf^ n \ 0 n 

f^Tfro* il \Z il 

i ^ fgmw^r f^ffqp | zpsrr — 

famti % fafessrff u \? u 

rrfHbr sr: il v* il 

^it^rRT^fw^ 3rf?r?%rr?T ftrfre ^sfp i w — 
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fre TT^jfiror f^nrr? %fon* 11 HR ii 

<*sp H W It 

sxqfrRr q^Rl - i ^ +.«<^ui)^nT i wm — 

Rtc g?i.w4k«r sfRrfff stT^wt^ fsf|ff qrsrff i 

Rw^RfogfWf RTflf Wfa" €fnT qFTRr? zrupTC 3F?f| II R3 II 

V ^TrTW^ II W II 

s^fr% srd% i ww# flgTWsr wrdwr i w- — 

qqf wr? fesR?' qp: gRr q^w g'qqg; Recife* srrgfe i 
q§ gg 3 ®r ER-tfwtef f^Ri^rfeRr fegf fg feral srrafe 8 11 rv u 

II \\ II 

^gqiwqr fwqwfefpf stRcRr =qgtqfe7^feq gfe i q^i — 

m qrrfi g**rfer sr? Rrfqfefn: ^r? qwfi i 

fe Rrq gRr qRr qf gpir "Rmf qnr^ sqfstfTfeFfe n hr n 

Wr^rTT ^WITTrfW^ft’Wrf^ II ^ II 

^tRcRr Rtfff I qwrrRiq- =qgqfefe {WW RqraTCTSqffeffePT I W — 
q-gfe«#wq&fe g^enfeRPjtfer rTRTgqfer f%f%rsrf^r i 

R3r ? ° ¥R RrrffRppJif ^rfesr? srpt q^qqf%3Tf¥r?or n r^ ii 


* qi^qiSlW SA. 
fi fSf SA. 

3 q^lfe ? see Com. 


■' qfefg SA. 
" Rraq? SA. 
* SA. 


rrgfg SA. 

Rrofet Bom. ; fqrr^ Com. 
■ CrfffT Bom. ?0 zjqr SA. 


crifq < qxfe i s^icqrcr q?RqmHt fere; ii \? ii Crfera i CfeHwfefedg<- 
fed<.=*>t: fei i « Rfa 1 d « : <d ^d+V u ^ M qfe q'^Rld zfefes#!: fel: gqifeFr R 

TOTTfTzqq ffes 3R% rrar g%?rfe || HR II fefenq I qp«Wlfe: sfelf, ffefqcl- 
Rnifefe, fqqqfeWfer: ?Rr q-qqr qfera; i 3ifgwr?^qT: f^YtqqRnrr: qq^qrofe 
qfertfeq^Wqg' ftrpr i fqrg: suRrai g:xqqnfe qfetefe u H 3 ii Rqgq c^q i qf? 
gqilRr qgrqjrTd- ferqfe qnc ggtfqr ferarafe Rrferci sn^Rr (read 3 |-r?p3%) 

srrfsra; i | spit ?rq gqr: qnsfefe fKpprs feqfey^fq qe gqgs *fe spfey q^rr qrq% 
fqqRfcr i r^pst ferrRR^s^r u H* n i | sTR^g^r^ 

| fraq: gq ffror: grgRccf q^Tr qRrJn{% xrfe =q RtRcRt^oRt %sr% ^ ^Prrnxrw'iq 
qferRdf d^nfr qqw ^ q>T5?r?R xrarqra' =5gi?f% u \\ n qxrf^qm i 'RqRr (read 
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.ggfr rcai* arfifftw §#srT#prf *n*f| sf*r 'TfFpr i 

^ p - ^r«F3l^f|3r n 

^g^r^i ^ sn-fnftr i rtf fi:qfrspT ^wfe i apt =^r i 
fifgR ^tfen#| f*r?F<rt #PTn# i 
wi% ^ ott sft^crr n ? II 

% i s mwfo r %<retrr? i 

^ ‘UpSPIT It \6 I! < n% %fePTT ?tpt i w- 

OTT I faTSRT II \6 II 

ift I! \% It «r5^mft ^pt i 

anpRT i ^rt ii \% n 

^ i) So || qwRTt Wt'TCt I 2FIT — 

forVrf i *m% n u 

\\ H 1 w— 

wf I STSfoirVf II II 


'm) mi#r 3 rpt ■spf : 3F# ^renrifcr ^frw^R%fpR?f ztpt *r: afar ipffcrr 

^n^PRr *r*«<ai tq- *r: crrcr wr *r srt i wmwftfT 

w&m JraHR% isrrofw aftnfw srnr^TTflr srt finrft u \%. n i 

| 'j^i^q^KcK s^ftprfeOTirr q-RcPPT sifafewr gr^pii 

i 5W^ffRTTT3T sfr ?RrraT ^ftsfsraT sR^Hr^: ii vs ii m srmr-^r i 

^RT fqqlj c^^ I WTT siwrt fepTK'fr II \6 II SffcRT ^OTT fpj?T I 5f< PhT slfPTT 3T 

^rpRt ii h^. ii firsr^ zr? i fH'PPif?r qfawrg n %o n w^rw i 

srarg q%: 3r^rfsRPT%: ii ii ssr i <m sp^nc^r *raw*<r: srfcr n « u 
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TO if 


? ^ am no * giving Adhyaya VIII owing to want of space and also because it is not 
very necessary for the Prakrta metres, even though I had first proposed to do so. 


VTS t[3%: c3T TVT (add II II | tTqj grMT 

?rnpr vrf^w?-$v u ^ n 

wvtsszn^: II 
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' APPENDIX 

I was able to secure one more manuscript of the Paryayas through the usual kindness 
of Muni Shri Jinavijayaji, the present Director of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 
This MS. seems to have been copied by Devavijayagani of the Tapa Gaeeha during the 
spiritual reign of Hlravijayasuri. The MS. is of course incomplete in the sense that its 
last few folios are missing; but the Paryayas of the Chandonusasana are finished on p. 34b. 
There are three more folios following this which contain an explanation of a few more Prakrta 
stanzas whose source I am at present unable to find out. At the end of the Paryayas of 
Gh. V, we get the following: qrzrfqr; 

fMinro: tow (sravf> ? ) IwfwTOrfTOirTO i to - qwfro fTOftfw^ i 

6x1 Jagadguru was the Biruda of Hlravijayasuri and DevavijayaSiSu is very likely 
Devavijayagani who composed his Ramaearitra in Sam. 1652. The MS. is very brittle 
and has to be handled with extreme care. I have made use of it in reconstructing the text 
of the Paryayas on Ohs. VI and VII. In many places it shows the same defects as my 
first MS., but sometimes it offers material help in arriving at the correct words and 
expressions used in the Paryayas. It also supplies a few lacunas in the first MS., though 
it itself shows similar lacunae elsewhere. I have compared the published text of the 
Paryayas on Chs. IV and V with this MS. and I proceed to record briefly the improvements 
on the published form of this text offered by it : the first figure refers to the page of my 
edition of the Chandonusasana in the last number of the Journal and second refers to the 
line of the Paryayas given at the bottom of the page. I give only the improved forms 
and additional words, if any, sometimes with a preceding or following word or words to 
help the location of the improved forms. 

30. i i . . . ; 30. a cf ; 30. 5 . 

; 30. 6 ; 31. 6 qpftfqr tpn ; 32. M qror ; 32. 

^FF ; 33. 2 ; 33. 5 T ; 33. 10 . . 

€t&i ; 34. 2 ; 34. 6 qrteiKf xm ^ ; 34. 7 

34. 10 Rfmfrf ; 34. 11 rr^ ; 35. 2 ; 35. 4 ; 35. 5 

3ft SFT It ; 35. 6 3STR ; 35. 8 

; 36. 4 r ^rfwr ; 

; 37. 6 qfeanrif^ ; 37. 7 qgrf ; 

37. 11 qw | ; 38. 2 ; 38. 7 ; 39. 1 wT^^rwrr: ; 39. 

<tw qfrorrfw TOrfrorrfw smrrofw tot ; 39. 5 wqfwer. . . ; 39. 6 

WvT: (Parhaps com. reads w| ipjf TOt in v. 36) ; 39. 8 to TOffw 
wfwwProftWTW ; 39. 10 TOTOW fWTOTTO TOnTOTOTOfTOTO ; 39.11 

TO, ?TOW % TOW ; 40. 2 sfRR | TOW wfef ; 40. 9 WTO TOWSTORfKt ; 

W I TOTO ; 41. 5 arfrofrTOT: rwfen: ; 41. 6 srwfTOFcf 
41. 10 fewfwfw TOR TOR ; 42- 1 ; 

TOfW TOTfcT TOW: ; TOT cf cfft ; 43. 1 ofPTrfwf 

TOT WTO ; 44. 3 ; 44. 5 TO Wf fwf W <R froiRRR TO ; 


; 35. 

36. 6 WTORrft ; 36. 10 

37. 9 wfwTOJpfTTOTO ; 
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^ife i f fr ; 44. 9 ; 45. l ; 45. 13 warr . 46> 2 

^q 4 i< g lT % WM ^ffsf etc. ; 46. 3 q^qTWWWTW W?sf ^ ; 46. 7 fq^ob^t 

an^r ^r: ; 47. 1 %q qfqsrfw WST T^W etc. ; 47. 5 g=qfWw wfaq WW ; qrrtw 

^qW<lT ^cW#: WT ; 47. 10 h^+I'HI 0 ! qRf ; 48. 2 ; 48. 7 

^gswcqw ; 49. 5 u nqw reqf q ; so. l sr^^fr ; 50. 2 fqsirrprfwq ; 50. 3 ^wrcwqft- 
^R=q (Possibly the com. takes bair) ; 50. 7 qrfwqq q^HT ; qfofw: W| 

^r: ; 51. 4 rT^; ; 51. 6 ^5cTT fa? Rnk ; 51. 7 qT?tfw qrq: ; 52. 3 q| % w ^ ; 

52. 4 qftfjfqw%wr: ; 52. 8 M^prr^cT^srif)' ; 52. 9 ^rewra> ^Y+'w^r- 

faqwRft q^Porew ; 52. io m fwwnxft ; 52. 11-12 fqqwqf sqr% m ; . . .wfafq 

**rrfw qq% ww: ; 53. 3 wraiWT qqpqtwq ; 53. 4 | fsRWW ; 53. 10 W%: 

qrnyf ; 54. 3 qqrerpr m ; 54. 12 wren ; 54. 13 wfaw ; 

55. 5 fWT: qTWqrq q q : ; 55. 7 qq<$xiftcqw ; W W£% ; fqRRfw ; 55. 9 WRWt f¥ W ; 

55. li srm^pr ; 56. l q^nw it ; 57. 4 ^TWFf^wqqqarq stept 

wiqw:. . . .WRiqW: ^ffqqt ; 58. 3 fer q 3®?% ; 58. 4 qreqtRr WWT W ; 58. 6 WRfqfcT 
qw ; 58. 10 qqqrps fqFqqtq fqwsar ewwwftq^: w?r ww *rer zsi srwta 

sffar qw fqr q 5nTrr?fT WrqRr I qrjq: I W^fWW: ; 59. 3 fqqfqqT t q^WTRW: 
qjw wfofigfoq qq, qqr q 4ii f^-ra^f gwf: qwraqrqqt m, qqr ^qqqtFqq ; 
60. 1 w^qft qz§: ; 60. 4 qqqeqwifMq: ; 60. 11 q^YwqqqYT^wYwTOq: ; 61. 14 

5%n^^ifor ; 61. 16 q-rfWTPTr §3111% ; 62. 1 feTwngqpnr etc. ; 62. 2 t cffc 

tqrqjpr w ^n% wwfq qwrw fo%fq qffsr snrr wter fqqqqq qf% ? 11 gqqqqlww 1 
I p etc. ; 62. 5-6 q?qrcqMw WfqTOWRTC ; 63. 3 qpqg®TlfaT ; 63. 4 fqYflcrnfqs? ; 

63. 9 3HHR=r qrefaTWqq gw WWfTr ; 63. 12 WTW %w ; 63. 13 

W|rw ^?qw ; ^qqRrfqwrq: wferwr# ; 64. 3 qfqrsrqql: qqq qrewtfq wrq: ; 64. 5 
WWt3PT3:3r5?rrW ; 64. 12 ^ q^Wcf WW?cf ; 65. 3 T5=q?wr^^qTWTWWWfqs!TiT ; 66. 2 

fir fWRew^pr ; 66. 3 qnr^wawfwq | ; 66. 9 wr|T wfcT wrfr: w^Rt i wifir iKWlfT 

m wtRt i wtti fwf wr etc f=rfMw w^wwl-^rPr fwf m weft w wwfw i 66. 10 

WWT W^SwRr ; 66. 12 Wf^wwRw wwf ; 67. 1 WWWf¥<toq><5RTW: ; 67. 3-4 wrqfw 

%W WfTr^rw ; 67. 7 q?ipTW ; 67. 8 jjrwit wIRr ; 68. 4 tTfrqfjpWOTT 

?Wt ; 68- 8 ^pt(% W2T: ; 69. 1 fir?wgwfr ; 70, 2 ^nfq'W qwt ww ; 71. 8 

wfe STTflfw 3ffe5T wirwlw: ; 71. 9 fRywr wlqffor W5TPTWIWW ; 71. 10 qr W3Fq?irr ; 
72. l w+TqrTq fe?p% ; 72. 2 w c rr qgfewq ’ gqH^ ; 72. 6 g^Fqqwgqwlr wrtt ; 73. 4 

I wqwr : 74. 1 yRftsfeiqt WtfcfWtsqT etc. 



THE A&GAS IN ANCIENT INDIA 



By B. C. Law 


The Ahgas were an important people of ancient India. The Atharvaveda 1 refers to 
them as a distant people along with the Magadhas, Mujavants, and Gandharis without 
specifying their territories. From the Yratya book of the same Veda (XV) it is evident 
that the Aiigas and Magadhas were despised as Vratyas or peoples who lived outside the 
pale of orthodox Brahmanism. 2 In the Gopatha Brahmana, 3 they are mentioned as 
Anga-Magadha, i.e. a duel group like the Kasi-Kosalas, Salva-Matsyas, etc. Panini in his 
grammar 4 groups together Ahga, Vanga, Kalihga, Pundra, etc. all placed in the Midland. 
The Mahabharata 5 makes the races of Anga, Vanga, Kalihga, Pundra and Suhma to be 
descendants of the saint Dlrghatamas by Sudesna, wife of king Bah. According to Zimmer 
and Bloomfield, the Ahgas were settled on the rivers S5n and Ganges in later times but 
their early seat was presumably there also. 6 Pargiter is inclined to regard them as a non- 
Aryan people that came over-sea to eastern India. 7 Ethnographieally they were con- 
nected with the Kalihgas and other peoples of the plains of Bengal. 8 Ahga formed one 
of the seven sub-divisions within the empire of Renu and it was allotted to a king named 
Dhatarattha of the line of Bharata. 

The Ahgas were named after an eponymous king Ahga. 9 According to the Ramayana, 
Ahga was so named because the cupid God, Madana, fled to this country to save himself 
from the wrath of Rudra and became aramga or bodiless by giving up his anga here— an 
amusing philological explanation of the origin of the name. 10 The Anava kin gdom, the 
nucleus of which was Ahga became divided into five kingdoms said to have been named 
after five sons of king Bali. Pargiter points out that the Anavas held all east Bihar, 
Bengal proper and Orissa comprising the kingdoms of Ahga, Vahga, Pundra, Suhma and 
Kalmga. 11 This statement of Pargiter is not corroborated by any other reliable evidence. 
The princes of Ahga were very beautiful and their dwelling place was known as Ahga. 12 
The Ahgas occupied the territory corresponding to the district of Bhagalpur and probably 
including Monghyr. 13 

The capital of the Ahgas was first called Malini which name was changed to Campa 
or Campavat! 14 in honour of a king named Gampa, Lomapada’s great grandson. 15 The 
city of Campa, the capital of the Videhas, was built by Mahagovinda as the Mahagovinda 
Suttanta of the Dlgha-Nikaya informs us. 16 It was here that the Buddha was compelled 
to prescribe the use of slippers by the Bhikkhus. 17 At the time of the Buddha, Campa 
was a big town and not a village. 18 It was once ruled by Asoka’s son Mahinda and his 
sons and grandsons of the Iksvaku race. 19 The Uvasagadasao, a Jain work, 20 points out 
that a temple called Caitya Punnabhadda existed at Campa at the time of Sudharman, 


1 V, 22. 14. 2 For a learned note on the subject by Dr. Keith, see JLR.A.S., 1913, 155f. 

8 ii, 4 IV, 1. 170; II, 4, 62. 5 I0 4. 

6 Zimmer, Altindisches Leben , 35; Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharvaveda , 446, 449. 

7 J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 852; Vedic Index, I (Macdonell and Keith), p. II. 

8 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Ancient India, p. 534. 

9 Anga Vairocana is included in the list of anointed kings in the Aitareya Brahmana (viii, 22). 

19 Ramayana , 47. 14. 11 A,I,H, 2\,:p. 293. 12 Sumangalamldsini, Pt. I, p. 279, 

13 B. C. La.w, India as described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism , p. 50. 

14 Mahabharata, XII, 5. 134; XIII, 42. 2359; V&yu JPurm.ia, 99. 105-6; Matsya, 48. 97; Brahmanda, 

13, 43; Visnu, IV, 18. 4. , * 

15 Harivarrda , XXXI, 1699-1700; Mahabharata , Santiparva, w, 34-35. 

16 Digha, II, p, 235. 17 Vihayapitaka , I, pp. 179f. 18 Digha , II, p. 146. 

19 Dipavarma, p. 28; cf. Vamsatthapakdsim (P.T.S.), pp. 128-129. so Hoerale’s Ed., p. 2 notes 
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\ S- Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 41. 2 C. J. Shah, Jainisn 

- gd™ Oritur*. Vol. in. 4 Hemohandra’s Par, 

K. L. Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist Literature , p. 8. 6 Vanaparva, Cj 

I T 8 AniHdsanapar 

* Sumangalamlasmi, I, pp. 279-230. « Shah, Jainism 

Legge, The Travels of Fd-Hien, p. 100. Watters On I 

13 Ramayana, 852, 22-23. 

„ )\Ahguttara Nikaya , I, 213; IV, 252, 256; vide also B. C. Law, Indi 
Buddhism and Jainism, p. 19; of. Mahabharata, 822, 46; Mahdvastu, II 
146 note. ’ 

Vinayajntaka, Vol. I, p. 179. 16 X, 138; Pareit 

Lalitavistara, pp. 125-126. 18 Rockhill, The . 


a disciple of Mahavira. This city was hallowed by the visits of the Buddha and Mahavira 
Mahavira spent three rainy seasons here. 1 It was the birth-place and the place of death 
of Vasupujya, the twelfth Tirthankara of the Jains. 2 It is said to have been the head- 
quarters of Candana and her father. 3 It was a great centre of J ainis m It was visited bv 
Prabliava and Sayambhava. It was here that Sayambhava composed the Dasavaikalika 
sutra. 4 A Brahmin of Campapurl presented to Bindusara, king of Pataliputra, a daughter 
named Subkadrangi. 5 ' . ® 

Campapurl or Campanagara or Campamalini is described as a place of pilgrimage in 
the Mahabharata. 6 Yuan Chwang calls this city as Chaiip’o. It is a sacred place of the 
Jains. The city of Campa is situated at a short distance from modern Bhagalpur. The 
river named Campa formed the boundary between Anga and MagadhaJ It was surrounded 
by groves of Campaka trees even at the time of the Mahabharata. 8 Buddhaghosa, a 
Buddhist commentator, refers to a garden near the tank called Gaggara which was full’ of 
five kinds of Campaka flowers. 9 According to the Jaina Campakasresthikatha, Campa 
was in a very flourishing condition. There were perfumers, spice-sellers, sugar-candy- 
sellers, jewellers, leather-tanners, garland-makers, carpenters, goldsmiths, weavers, etc. 19 
It was a seat of Magadhan viceroyalty from the time of Bhattiya, father of Bimbisara 
Near Campa there was a tank dug by queen Gaggara ‘ of Campa known as 
Gaggarapokkharani which was famous as a halting place of the wandering ascetics and 
recluses, resounding with the noise of philosophical discussions (, SamayapavadaM ). In the 
DaSaku maracarita we find that Campa has been described as abounding hi rogues. 

Fa-Hien, a Chinese pilgrim, who visited India in the fifth century a.d. followed the 
course of the Ganges and descending eastwards for 18 yojanas he found on the southern 
bank the kingdom of Campa. where he saw some topes. 11 

Yuan Chwang who came to India in the seventh century A.D. visited Campa which 
was situated on the south side of the Ganges and more than 4,000 li in circuit He saw 
the monasteries mostly in ruins and there were more than 200 Hlnayana monks in the 
city of Campa which was visited by the Buddha. It included Iranaparvata which alon<* 
with Campa supplied war elephants. 12 & 

According to the Ramayana, Sugriva sent his monkey followers in quest of Sita to 
the countries lying on the east among which Anga was one. 13 

Anga was one of the sixteen Mahajanapadas of ancient India and was very rich and 
prosperous. 14 In the Jaina list of sixteen Mahajanapadas, too, the Angas along with the 
Vangas and Magadhas figure prominently. 

There were 80,000 villages in Anga, which is an exaggerated traditional figure. 15 Anga 
was the country of the reputed author of (Aurava) of the Rig Veda. 15 There was a distinct 
local alphabet of Anga according to the Lalitavistara. w A Brahmana youth named 
ilapila relerred to the riches owned by the king of Anga. 18 

Ancient Anga is said to have included the hermitage of the sage Rsyairnga, Karnagad 
or the fort of Karna, Jahnu-asrama or the hermitage of the sage Jahnu and Modagiri or 
Monghyr. The Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata mentions Anga and Vahga as forming 
one Vishaya or kingdom (44.9). The kingdom of Anga was in the Buddha’s time a centre 
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of activities of such well-known heretical teachers as Puran a-Kassapa, Mokkhaii Gosala, 
Ajita Kesakamball, Pakudhakaccayana, Sanjaya Belatthiputta and Mgantha Nathaputta . 1 

In the kingdom of Ahga there were many towns, such as Apana 2 and Bhaddivanagara 
where Visakha, the daughter of Sumanadevi lived . 3 The way from Bhaddiya to Apana 
lay through Anguttarapa, obviously a lowland . 4 There was another town of the Ahgas 
named Assapura which was visited by the Buddha . 5 

In the Buddha’s time there were in Anga-Magadha several Mahasalas or Snataka 
institutions maintained on royal fiefs granted by the kings, Pasenadi and Bimhisara. 
According to the Mahagovinda Suttanta seven such colleges were founded by Mahagovinda 
in seven main kingdoms of his time including Ahga with Campa as its capital. These 
were all theological colleges granting admission only to the Brahmin youths (manavaka). 
The numerical strength of each of them was no less than three hundred students. The 
high reputation of the head of the institution attracted students from various quarters 
and various localities . 6 

The king of the Ahga country was invited at the horse-sacrifice of king Dagaratha . 7 
The sage Rsya&rhga, son of Bibhandaka, came to Ahga at the invitation of Romapada 
who was then the powerful king of the Ahga country. King Romapada received him 
cordially and gave his daughter Santa in marriage to him because the sage succeeded in 
removing drought from his kingdom . 8 At the request of king Romapada of Ahga, 
Rsya^rhga with his wife &anta came to Ayodhya to perform the sacrifice of king Dasaratha 
who was a great friend of Romapada . 9 

Karna was placed on the throne of Ahga at the instance of his ally, Duryodhana and 
other Kaurava chieftains . 10 The Pandavas specially Bhlmasena banned him as lowborn 
(sutaputra), whom Bhlmasena declared as no match for his brother Arjuna with the 
result that Karna became an inveterate enemy of the Pandavas . 11 At the Svayamvara 
ceremony of Draupadi, daughter of king Drupada of the Pahcala-country, Karna was 
present with other Ksatriya prhices, such as &alya of Madra and Duryodhana of 
Hastinapura. It was here that Arjuna won the hand of Draupadi by a wonderful feat of 
archery. Bhlma and Arjuna were then disguised as Brahmanas. A quarrel ensued over 
the acquisition of Draupadi and a duel took place between Arjuna and Kama with the 
result that the latter was defeated . 12 Arjuna on his way to Manipura (in Assam) visited 
Anga as a pilgrim and distributed riches there . 13 Bhlmasena fought with Kama, king of 
Ahga, and convinced him of his prowess prior to the Rajasuya sacrifice of Yudhisfchira. 
He killed the king of Modagiri (Monghyr ). 14 Karna is said to have attended the Rajasuya 
sacrifice of Yudhisthira at Indraprastha . 15 On the eve of the Paundarika sacrifice of 
Duryodhana the Ahga country is referred to in connection with the digvijaya or mili tary 
campaign of Kama . 16 Bhisma while lying on a bed of arrows in the battlefield of Kuru- 
ksetra asked Kama to refrain from this fatrieidal war as he was not the son of a charioteer 
as his mother was Kuntl. But Karna said that he had already promised to fight for 
Duryodhana against the Pandavas . 17 He was made the commander-in-chief of the Kaurava 
army by Duryodhana . 18 Arjuna went to the Ahga country in quest of the sacrificial 
horse. The kings of Ahga, Kail and Kosala and the Kiratas and Tahganas were compelled 
to pay him homage . 19 King Jarasandha is said to have extended his supremacy over the 
Ahgas, Vahgas, Kalihgas and Pundras . 20 The Ahgas were also defeated in a battle by 
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uaanivariana could not nave been the same long Dadhivahana who is represented by 
the Jainas as a contemporary of Mahavira and a weak rival of king Satanika of KausambiA 1 
From the Hathigumpha inscription we learn that after the defeat of king Bahasatimita, 
king Kharavela of Kalinga carried back to his capital the riches collected from Ausa- 
Magadha . 12 

A copper-plate inscription of Devapala, son of Dharmapala, was issued from his 
camp of victory at Monghyr. It indicates that Monghyr (Modagiri or Mudgagiri) was 
included in the kingdom of Devapala. According to the Samath Inscription of Kumara- 
devi, Queen of Kanauj, her maternal grandfather Mohana was a Viceroy at Anga 
king Ramapala . 18 

The • Pali Buddhist literature gives us some information about the religion of the 
Arigas. A bhikkhu named Kassapagotta was excommunicated by some of the bhikkhus 
for not being able to supply food to the stranger monks. He went "to the Buddha who was 
at Campa and related the matter to him. The Buddha said that their act of excommunica- 

1 CXXII, 4469-75. 

2 Cf. Hemchandra’s Sthamravalicarita, Bhagavatl sutra and Nirayavaii sutra. 

3 Jdtaka, Fausboll, IV, 454-5. 4 XVII, p. I. 5 Digha, I, pp. 1113. 

« Jataka, VI, p. 272. 7 Dighay n , 2203. 8 jataka, Fausbell, V, 316. 

3 Dwyavadana, pp. 369-370. 10 PriyadarUka, Act IV. n 1914, 320f. 

12 Barua, Old Brahmt Inscriptions, pp. 272-273. 13 XX, p. 311. 
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Vasudeva as we learn from the Dronaparva of the Mahabharata. In the Santiparva of 
the Mahabharata , 1 we find Vasupama, king of Anga, visiting a golden mountain called 
Yunjavat on the ridge of the Himalayas. 

Seniya Bimbisara was the king of Ahga-Magadha when the Buddha renounced the 
world and Mahavira became a Jina. During the reign of king Bhatiya of Magadha, his 
son Bimbisara ruled Anga as his Viceroy. 

Throughout the Jaina literature, Kunika Ajatasatru is represented as a king of Anga 
but the fact is that he was only the Viceroy of Anga which formed part of the kingdom of 
Magadha . 2 The annexation of Anga to Magadha was a turning point in the history of 
Magadha. It marked the first step taken by the king of Magadha in his advance to 
greatness and the position of supremacy which it attained in the following centuries. 
The Campeyya Jataka records a fight between the two neighbouring countries of Anga 
and Magadha. From time to time Anga and Magadha were engaged in battles. Once 
the Magadlian king was defeated and pursued by the army of Anga but he escaped by 
jumping into the river named Campa flowing between Anga and Magadha. Again with 
the help of the bfaga king he defeated the king of Anga, recovered his lost kingdom and 
conquered Anga as well. He became intimately associated with the Anga king and 
used to make offerings on the bank of the river Campa every year with great pomp . 3 
The Vinaya Mahavagga goes to prove that Anga came under Bimbisara’s sway . 4 Imme- 
diately prior to the rise of Buddhism there were four powerful monarchies in northern 
India each of which was enlarged by the annexation of neighbouring territories. Thus 
Anga was annexed to Magadha, Kasi to Ko^ala, Bhagga to Vatsa and probably Surasena 
to Avanti. 

The Sonadanda Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya refers to the bestowal of Campa, the 
capital of Anga, as a royal fief on the Brahmin Sonadanda . 6 Magadha was brought 
under the sway of Angaraja . 6 The Mahagovinda suttanta informs us that Dhatarattha, 
king of Kasi and Anga, was a contemporary of Sattabhu, king of Kalinga, and Renu * 
king of Mitkila . 7 It is interesting to note that Anga and Magadha were conquered by the 
king of Benares. s Bindusara married the daughter of a Brahmin of Campa who gave 
birth to a son named Asoka . 9 Sri Harsha mentions a king of Anga named Drdhavarman 
being restored to his kingdom by Udayana, king of Kausamb !. 10 According to the 
Harivam£a and Puranas, Dadhivahana was the son and successor of Anga. This 
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tion was illegal. 1 The bhikkhus of Campa were in the habit of performing some acts 
which were contrary to the rules of Vinaya. 2 Sona Kolivisa, a son of a banker of Campa, 
was converted by the Buddha by listening to dhamma preached by him. 3 Sonadanda, a 
brahmin, became a devotee of the Buddha. He was a great influential teacher of Campa. 4 
: Sariputta delivered the Dasuttara Suttanta to the bhikkhus in the presence of the Buddha 

while the Master was dwelling in a vihara on the bank of the tank Gaggara at Campa. 5 — 
' The Buddha while among the Angas preached the Maha-assapurasuttanta to the 

bhikkhus. 6 On another occasion he preached the Culla-assapura Suttanta to them while 
at Ahga. 7 Yanglsa (Yagisa), 8 a famous disciple of the Buddha and an improviser of verses, 
uttered a stanza in praise of the Master while he was dwelling in a vihara at Campa 
(Samyutta Nikdya ? I, pp. 195-96). The Blessed One while at Campa delivered a sermon 
- to his devotees on charity (Anguttara Nikdya, IV, pp. 59ff.). The Buddlia also delivered 

| discourses on dhamma, vedand , rupa, etc., while at Campa ( Anguttara N Y, pp. 151-52). 

The Theragatha, a book of the Pali Canon, records incidents in the life of Sona (Theragatha, 

« p. 65), Jambugamika (Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 32-33) and Nandaka (Ibid., 134-35) of 

j Aiiga and Campa, who attained saintship. The Therlgatha narrates that a Jain bhikkhuni 

; named Bhadda took ordination in the Buddhasasana and in course of her journey went to 

Ahga and became a Theri (Therlgatha, p. 134). 

Many sons of householders of Ahga and Magadha followed the Buddha in course of 
his journey from Rajagaha to Kapilavatthu (Jataka, I, Nidanakatha, p. 87). The 
chaplain of king Mahakosala, father of Pasenadi, named Aggidatta, gave up his household 
life and with him many people gave up their household life and became his disciples. 

He used to live with them in the Ahga country. He instructed his disciples to get rid of 
their thought of sensual pleasures (Dhammapada Commentary , Yol. Ill, 241 ff.). 

The people of Ahga and Magadha were under the impression that Jambuka, an 
Ajlvika, made the Buddha a bhikkhu, seeing him seated by the side of the Buddha in the 
garb of a bhikkhu. The Ajlvika afterwards worshipped the Buddha and declared himself 
to be his disciple (Dhammapada Commentary , II, 61-62). It is interesting to note that 
Bimbisara was converted with many Brahmin householders of Ahga and Magadha 
(Petavaithu Commentary, p. 22). A wanderer named Sakuladayi informed the Buddha 
that in the past Ahga and Magadha were seething with sophistic activities (Majjhima 
Nikdya, 11,1-22). Visakha was converted by the Buddha while dwelling in the kiiigdom 

I of Ahga. She succeeded in helping her father-in-law to obtain the fruition of the first 

stage of sanctification (Dhammapada Commentary , I, 384ff.). All the available evidence 
points to the fact that within the first decade of Buddha's enlightenment, Buddhist head- 
quarters were established in various localities adjoining many important towns including 
Campa. At every one of these places sprang up a community of Bhikkhus under the 
leadership and guidance of a famous disciple of the Buddha. 9 

The inhabitants of Ahga and Magadha evinced a keen interest in the annual sacrifice 
performed by the Jatilas of the Gaya region under the leadership of Uruvela Kassapa, and 
observed it as a holiday. 10 

The sale of wives and children and the abandonment of the afflicted were prevalent 
among the Angas. 11 It is interesting to note that in Buddha's time the people of Ahga 
and Magadha used to make themselves merry by partaking of fish, meat and wine just 
on the border of the two kingdoms. 12 There was a custom house (sulka-sala) between 
Campa and Rajagrha 13 for the realization of taxes from the public. 


1 Vinaya Pitalca , I, pp. 312-15. 

I 4 Diglia, I, pp. 111-126. 

j 6 Majjhima Nikdya, I, pp. 271 foil, 

i 8 Apaclana, II, 462, verse 38. 

10 Vinaya , i, pp. 27 foil. 

| 12 Jataka (Fausboll), II, p. 211. 
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9 B. C. Law, Historical Gleanings , p. 45. 
11 Mahdbhdrata , viii, 45, 14-16; 28, 34. 
13 Dwydvaddna, p. 275. 



YAMA AND YAMl 1 


By V. A. Gadgil 

Many theories about Yama and his role in Vedic literature have been propounded 
by European scholars. None of them, however, appears to be satisfactory as all these 
theories tend to explain only partially some of the characteristics that are attributed to 
him and thus fail to account for all the main traits and functions of Yama. Roth's 
point of view that he was originally conceived as a man does not explain his relation with 
Manu, the first man and the first sacrifieer (ef. RV. X, 63, 7). Are we justified in 
maintaining that they are identical ? Strong evidence in support of this identity is lacking ; 
for Mann as said above is the first sacrifieer whose sacrifice is a prototype for all succeeding 
sacrifices (cf. 'EY. I, 44, 11), whereas Yama is never so described. On the other hand 
Yama is invariably described as the Lord of the blessed dead (cf. RV. IX, 113, 8; X, 14, 1 ; 
16, 9). As regards Hillebrandt’s view that Yama may be said to represent the moon, 
one fails to understand how like Yama she can be called the mythical first father of 
mankind and the first of those that died ; besides Yarn! speaks of Yama in the well-known 
dialogue hymn (cf. RV. X, 10, 3) as the only mortal. How the moon can be so called 
remains unexplained. Again at RV., X, 13, 4 he is said to have chosen death and 
abandoned his body. Traits like these can hardly be attributed to the moon. All other 
theories about Yama’s role are still more unsatisfactory and will be found on closer 
examination as unacceptable as they are inapplicable to his entire sphere of activity. 
One more attempt is, therefore, made in the following pages to subject the chief traits of 
Yama to a critical analysis with a view to find out, if possible, either that particular 
aspect of nature or that particular concept in ethical sphere which offers a satisfactory 
explanation of his role. 

The following traits of Yama appear to deserve our best consideration. As pointed 
out above he is the Lord of departed souls. He and Varuna are the two kings whom a 
departed soul sees on reaching heaven (cf. RV. X, 14, 7). He is very closely associated 
with the Pitre (cf. RV. X, 14, 3-5) and gives a dead man his resting place (cf. RV. X, 14, 9; 
AV. 18, 2, 37). He found out the path by which the ancient fathers passed away (cf. 
RV. X, 14, 1 and 2). In the dialogue hymn (cf. RV. X, 10) his sister YamI tries her level 
best to tempt him without any success. His father is Vivasvan (cf. RV. X, 14, 5) and 
his mother is Saranyu (cf. RV. X, 17, 1). He has his foot-fetter (i.e. padbisa) just like 
the pdSa of Varuna (cf. RV. X, 97, 16). His messengers are two dogs, sons of Sarama, 
who guard the paths along which the dead man goes (cf. RV. X, 14, 10-12). In fact they 
watch the movements of mortals just like spies. In view of these traits, it may safely be 
assumed that Yama like most of the Vedic gods most probably represents some aspect 
of natural phenomena. Whether it is the physical aspect of nature or some moral or 
ethical aspect is to be ascertained by the' nature of activities attributed to him and his 
associations with a particular god or gods. It is quite certain that his sphere of activity 
is mainly concerned with the condition of a mortal after his death. Unlike Indra with 
whom he is hardly associated in Vedic literature, his traits make it abundantly clear that 
he is not the guardian or protector of man in this worldly life but he is rather his chief 
custodian in the other world which is the spiritual world and counter-part of the physical 
world. The gods with whom he is conspicuously associated are Varuna and Agni. It is 
already pointed out above that the only gods whom a departed soul sees after his death 
are Varuna and Yama. Moreover the latter has his fetters just like the bonds of Varuna, 

1 Bead at the XHth All-India Oriental Conference, Benares. 
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His association with Agni is, however, of a peculiar type; for, at RV. X, 21 , 5 Agni is called 
the beloved friend of Yaroa (cf. priyo yamasya hdmyo). At RY. X, 52, 3 a question is 
raised as to whether Agni is the priest of Yama in so far as he carries the oblations to the 
abode of Yama where the Pitrs are supposed to have their sojourn. Again at RY. X, 
51, 3 Yama is said to have found out Agni who was hidden. It is needless to point out 
in this connection that Varuua’s sphere of activity lies always in the moral world or order. 
Agni, however, is concerned with moral as well as physical aspects of nature as he is the 
carrier of oblations to all the gods. But in this particular case, namely, his relation with 
Yama, he becomes his friend because he is the conductor of the dead towards Yama’s 
place and he becomes his priest just as he is the priest of all other gods. This second 
type of relationship is too general to need any comment. The first type of relationship, 
on the other hand, will serve as a very useful factor in the process of elimination that 
one has got to adopt in narrowing down the scope of our inquiry with a view to confine 
Yama’s sphere of action to a particular type of phenomenon and thus to concentrate our 
attention on that type only. It is generally assumed without any contradiction that 
Vedie ideas about life after death are specially connected with the rite of cremation (cf. 
Maedonell VM., page 165). At RV, X, 16, I and 4 Agni is said to have made a dead 
man ready or matured him, so to say, for the purpose of sending him to Yama. The 
expression asuniti in the 2nd rk of the same hymn seems to indicate the transformation of 
the gross material body into a spiritual body after the act of cremation is over. Agni, 
therefore, helps a dead man in divesting himself of the material body of a lower nature 
and in getting instead a spiritual one of a higher nature. Every body before entering 
Yama’s abode must attain a spiritual existence. This transition of the body from a grosser 
stage into a subtler stage is necessarily a matter pertaining to the moral sphere as the 
existence of a spiritual state is always to be governed by the moral or ethical laws and not 
by the laws of physical nature. From all these facts the most probable conclusion that 
can justifiably be drawn is that Yama does not seem to represent any physical aspect of 
nature. Naturally, therefore, his sphere of action must necessarily lie in the moral world. 
This assumption finds ample support in the fact that he is associated with Yarana and 
hardly with Indr a, the representative of the highest physical aspect of nature, i.e, Tejas 
(cf. my paper on Indra read at the Eleventh Oriental Conference, Hyderabad). 

The possibility of Yama’s representation of any physical aspect of nature being thus 
ehminated we may turn our attention to the moral sphere which in all probability may 
r ^ better chance for the solution of our problem. What is required is the discovery 
ot that supreme principle in the life of the Vedic Aryans which would correspond in all 
respects with the traits of Yama.^ In all references to his activities in Yedie as well as 
post- Vedic literature the chief trait that stands out more prominently than any other in 
his character is the fact that he is the Lord of the departed souls; nay, he is in fact the 
sole controller of their destiny. At this stage of our investigation it is absolutely necessary 
to pass under review the ideas that the Yedie Aryans entertained regarding their life in 
general and especially their life after death. Vedic Aryans seem to believe just like the 
Aryans ot later days in the imperishable nature of the soul even after the destruction of the 
gross material body in a fire or a grave. In the well-known hymn (cf. RV. X, 58) addressed 
to the spirit the departed soul (i.e. mams) is supposed to wander about towards all the 
gross elements m all directions. The existence of an imperishable soul or spirit is further 
borne out by the foH< owing Vedic passages. Agni places the mortal in the highest im- 
» » ^ 31 > JJ the gross body by his purifying power and rendering 

it fit for the higher world (cf. RY. X, 16, 2 and 6). Again at RV. VIII, 89, 5 the soul 
or spirit is regarded as dwelling in the heart. This belief in the existence of the immortal 
ram* nataaBy rases > question with regard to the abode of the spirit after departing 
from this world. Where do these spirits find a resting place ? Who assigns this abode or 
rather decides the nature of the resting place? Almost all the Vedic passages bearing on 
this topic refer to a higher world, that is, the world of the Pitrs or of the Gods? as the resting 
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■ place that is generally desired by the Vedic Aryans. For instance, it is said that Agni 1 

‘ conducts the dead to the place of the righteous (cf. sukrtam lokah at RV. X, 16, 4; AV. || 

\ 6, 120, 1; 18, 3, 71). The ancient blessed Pitrs were supposed to have attained the third 1 

I heaven which was also the abode of the pious mortals after their death (cf. RV. IX, I 

\ 113, 7-9; X, 14, 8; 15, 3). Does this mean that all the Pitrs attain the same state after j! 

their death? The answer to this question seems to be definitely in the negative; for jl 

even among the Pitrs there are different grades which are generally speaking three in j 

number, namely, the ’lowest, the mid-most and the highest (cf. RV. X, 15, 1). Again at j 

RV. X, 15, 2 and at AV. 18, 2, 49 the Pitrs are described as inhabiting the earth, the air and j 

the heaven. The highest heaven is also the abode of those who practise tapas and of those j 

who sacrifice their lives on the battlefield and of those who offer liberal sacrificial gifts j| 

J (. Daksina , cf. RV. I, 125, 5; X, 107, 2; 154, 2-5). In contrast to this highest abode of 

the Pitrs there is the abysmal place or station, i.e. gahhimm, padam, reserved for the sinful 
people, le. pdpdsah (cf. RV. IV, 5, 5). This abysmal abode of the wicked is also referred 
I to at RV. VII, 104, 3 and 17 (cf. vavre andrambha^e tamasi , vavrdn anantdn, etc .), The 

) conclusion that is forced upon the mind of an unbiassed student of Vedic literature as a 

I result of his critical study of these passages is that the departed souls do not attain the 

■ same place or position as a matter of course, but their position varies in proportion to the 

f higher or lower standard of their merit and demerit during their life-time. This conclusion 

will have a far-reaching effect when it is considered more closely in its relation to the 
other question raised above regarding the agent who is primarily responsible for assigning 
their different stations in life after death. Well, it is Yama as we have already suggested 
above who gives the dead person his abode endowed with days, waters and rays of light 
(cf, RV, X, 14, 9). Again it is Yama who first found out a place for mortals, and men 
born on earth follow their own paths that take them where our ancient fathers have 
departed (cf. RV. X, 14, 2). The spirit of the departed is asked to go along the ancient 
paths along which our old fathers have gone (cf. RV. X, 14, 7). Further the spirit is 
asked to meet Yama, the fathers and his merit ( istdpurta ) and to give up evil with a view 
to seek a finer dwelling and a body (cf. RV. X, 14, 8). Another noteworthy suggestion 
that emerges out of this evidence is a reference to different paths followed by the departed 
souls. 

There are many Vedic passages which make a clear allusion to the Devayana and the 
Pitryana. For instance, the latter is distinctly referred to at RV. X, 2, 7. Similarly at 
RV. X, 18, 1 the Devayana as distinct from the Pitryana is mentioned; and again at 
RV. X, 88, 15 the two paths are distinctly and clearly stated. In this connection it is 
urged by some scholars that these two paths are not necessarily to be identified with the 
two paths, mentioned by these names in Upani§adic and later literature, which the 
departed souls were supposed to follow in accordance with the nature of their merit. 

The passages cited above from the Rgveda do not, indeed, clearly say of these two 
paths that they are to be followed by the departed souls; the passages simply make a 
general reference to them, pointing out at the same time their distinction. This conten- 
tion does not, however, seem to he based on valid grounds in view of the fact that the 
ancient Pitrs like the Bhrgus and the Angirasas actually attained the position of Gods. 

For instance, at RV. X, 92, 10 the Bhrgus are esteemed as Gods and by the help of sacrifices 
the Angirasas also attained immortality and friendship with Indra who is said to be the 
ehiefest of the Angirasas (cf. RV. I, 100, 4; II, 11, 20; X, 62, 1). From these references 
it clearly follows that these two ancient Pitrs must have followed the Devayana path which 
leads to the world of Gods, while of course the other Pitrs not mentioned along with these 
as Gods must have reached the Pitr-loka by following the Pitryana path. The fact, 
therefore, remains that in connection with the Pitrs and the Gods and the departed souls 
a clear statement in unequivocal language concerning the two paths of the Devayana and 
the Pitryana is found in these Vedic passages. The only obvious inference that one can 
legitimately draw from such Vedic passages is that we have here all the elements that 
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must have paved the way for the full-fledged doctrine of the transmigration of the soul 
in later literature. Just as it is idle to say that there was no knowledge of Yoga 
philosophy or of Adhyatma philosophy among the Vedie Seers before the so-called full 
fledged, systems of philosophy were precisely worked out later in greater detail exactly 
the same can be said about the doctrine of transmigration. Of course we have' no clear 
statement of that doctrine as such in the Rgveda but the cumulative force of Vedie 
evidence, which is more or less circumstantial, is so strong that one cannot resist the 
impression that the Vedie Seers had a clear notion about life, after death which 
roughly corresponds with the later ideas about it that obtain in the Upanisads In 
this context two noteworthy Vedie passages are cited below as an additional" proof in 
support of the view urged above. The first passage in question is found at RV X 16 3 
where the departed soul is asked to choose his abode on Earth or in Heaven, either amonc 
waters or plants in accordance with his merit (cf. dkarmana) if it be his destiny or lot 
(ci .Attorn) -In this passage the expressions dharmana and also hitam unmistakably refer 
to the belief that the position of the departed souls, in so far as their new habitation and 

1S determined b y their g° od or bad actions in this life. It is because 
of this belief that they are supposed to choose different paths as already shown above, 
here seems to be, therefore, ample justification for assuming that the later doctrine of 
anna, at least m its essential form, is most probably implied in these utterances of the Vedie 
poets even though it is neither expressly stated nor discussed as such by them This view 
is further corroborated by the second passage, namely, Rgveda, VII, 33, 12 where Vasistha 
was supposed to wear the vesture (paridhi) spun by Yama (yamena tatam) when he ‘"was 
, A ? eie d 18 'f y im P°rtant as well as necessary to note the full implications of these 
two \ echo passages taken together. The first passage cited above states the Law of Karma 
a . general form while the second passage occurring hi connection with Vasistha ’s birth 
StateS the of that law or behef to the particular case of Vasistha 

Nay, it goes even a step further when it refers to Yama instead of Dharma or Karnian' 
The expression paridhi m the second passage cited above is very significant as it refers bv 
fw +n u° the + bod y ^ iat Vasistha assumed at the time of his birth. It may be noted 
that the denvation of the word paridhi also supports this implication. Even if the word 
be figuratively interpreted to mean the web of Samara, i. e . the worldly existence as ™ 
scholars have done, the line in the passage stiH retains’ its 

view The remaining part of the statement is still more significant. The paridhi of 
\ asistba i.e his body, was spun or prepared for him by Yama The exact imnort of thS 
statement will not be quite clear unless the law of Karma is brought to bear upon it 
.. us now turn our attention to the mam issue under eonsirWn.+w, w >_ 
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Y atMkratunydya in the Upanisadic times. This fact so well established lays a clear 
obligation on those who disbelieve it to disprove it by stronger evidence which, we 
venture to say, is practically lacking in this respect. Suffice it to say, however, for our 
purpose that the Vedic Aryans always believed in the binding force of their acts, whether 
good or bad, which were the deciding factor as regards their future life after death and 
earnestly hoped for a higher life in the next world as the reward for their meritorious 
actions in this life. In the light of this belief it is now possible to find out the most 
important ethical aspect or principle underlying Yarna’s sphere of activity. 

Vedic eschatology has assigned to Yama the highest position as the controller of the 
destiny of all beings. On the other hand, according to the Law of Karma as conceived by 
the Vedic Aryans, the actions of man have a binding force on his life and as such they 
control his destiny, being primarily responsible for his higher or lower status in his 
life after death. Herein lies a solution of our problem. Yama, therefore, should 
appropriately represent this supreme moral principle, namely, the accumulated result of 
actions of man. For it is man’s Karman (i.e. Yama) that ultimately decides what position 
lie would occupy in his next life. The derivation of the word Yama also lends its support 
to this identity of Yama with Karmasancaya. There is no other ethical^ principle which 
yields greater influence of paramount importance on the life of the Indo- Aryan race. In 
fact it has been the corner stone of the structure of Hindu society throughout its long and 
eventful history ranging over thousands of years. The above-mentioned facts will clearly 
show that Yama seems to be the only God in the Vedic pantheon that can in all probability 
correspond in almost all respects with Karman or Karmasancaya in view of his traits so 
critically examined. The noteworthy passage from Mandala VII which speaks of 
Vasistha’s birth describes him as wearing or stretching the web, i.e. the mortal body 
(Paridhi) spun or extended by Yama. Scholars need hardly be reminded of the 
most important role that Karman plays in our worldly existence as the inter-dependence 
of Karman and Sarira is a cardinal principle underlying all the activities of all beings 
according to the Aryan point of view. This passage, therefore, affords one more piece of 
evidence in support of the view that Yama represents the Karmasancaya of man which 
ultimately decides his course of life. 

Yama’s identity with the Karmasancaya of man being thus suggested, our chief 
concern would he to show, in support of this identity, how and why his chief traits can 
with equal force and cogency be attributed to the Karmasancaya'' of man. The most 
prominent among his traits is his lordship over all the departed souls. It has already 
been shown above that this trait can he aptly attributed to the Karmasancaya also. It 
is easy to atieipate here an obvious objection arising out of this aspect. How can the 
Law of Karman , which operates not only in the next life after death but in this life also, 
he equated with Yama who is concerned only with the life after death ? It may be 
pointed out that the lack of proper understanding of the Law of Karman is mostly 
responsible for this objection. It is quite an ordinary fact of common experience that the 
controller or the supervisor does not interfere while the agent is proceeding with his 
appointed task and that the process of stock-taking involving appreciation of the work 
done by the agent and granting him a reward in respect thereof starts only after the 
completion of the appointed task. This analogy when applied to the point at issue will 
in all probability meet the objection raised above. Man is generally proceeding with a 
particular t^ype of life as a result of his Karman in his previous birth or births and while 
his earthly existence is thus going on, the process of stock-taking on the part of the 
Law of Karman would not take place. It is only after his death, i.e. The completion 
of his mission here in this world that a sort of judgment will be pronounced on the success 
or failure of his mission. In short the extent and the nature of his Karmasancaya 
which was in a changing condition during his earthly life would then assume a definite 
form and determine the complexion of his next life. It is in this sense that his Karma - 
mtcaya being the controller of his destiny will come into operation after his death. In the 
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light of this explanation it will now he clear how and why Yama whose sphere of activity 
lies in the life after death is thus to be equated with the Karmasancaya of man in accordance 
with the Law of Karma. His association with Vanina, the Lord of the moral sphere 
can thus be understood in its proper perspective, since Rta, i.e. the Institution of 
Sacrifice, being a very important aspect of Karman and functioning under the guardianship 
of Y aruna, is also very closely connected with Yama. 

Some Vedio passages speak of Yama as the first mortal who chose his death and 
abandoned his body (cf. RV. X, 10, 3; 13, 4). There is a deep underhung 
meaning suggested by these references. What is meant by Yama’s association for a 
short while with a mortal body and then his transformation or transition from a grosser 
form info an immortal form can best be explained by the fact that he as the representative 
ot the Karmasancaya of every mortal takes an immortal form, i.e. the Karman which is 
m other words the essence of man; for the Karman always springs from a mortal bodv 
w ich in turn gives rise to it. It is the inter-dependence of these two essential constituents 
ot man foat is ultimately implied by these Vedic passages. Still another account 
Vivasvan his father (cf. RV. X, 14, 5) and Saranyu his mother (cf. RV. X, 17, 1 and 2). 

and Samryu, the parents of Yama ? The root V^as to shine helps us 
m spotting the Sun as Vivasvan; besides generally the Sun is so understood by the term 
Id fP tlficatl o n . of Saraqyu, however, presents a difficult proposition. But a 
“ d analysis of astronomical facts is calculated to disclose the secret. It is 

ff®* 0 Point out that the origin of man and all other beings is ultimately to be traced 
f the Sun and the Earth - Moreover scientific research has shown 

The ^iJTr nCe t™ dered possible only on the Earth and on no other planet 

The mter-action of the fight of the Sun and the Earth resulting in their effective com- 

aS the ital bmwTr^f P *f SlWdtj \ I ’ u f fcher 18 to be remembered that the Karman 
and. the mortal body are mter-dependent as shown above. The Sun and «,*> Tfwn e’™™ 
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ponderance of Rajas in him is the cause of his elevation to a higher stage in the other 
world and that of Sattvam at once entitles him to the highest stage of elevation. Yama’s 
two dogs, as we have just seen, do not allow the evil-minded spirits of the dead, i.e. 
Tdmasah to take up the paths that are reserved only for the pious souls. This fact is now 
likely to help us in finding out the two much needed elements corresponding to the two 
dogs of Yama; naturally they are certainly none else but the Sattvam and the Rajas- which 
are in all probability represented by the two watchful messengers, i.e. dogs of Yama. 
The question why the Tamas is not represented by a third dog does not arise as the 
functions of the two alone are enough to preclude the necessity for a third messenger or 
dog. Of the two dogs one is described as feabala and the other as Syama (cf. AY. 8, 1, 9). 
Most probably the dog representing Rajas may be called Sabala while the other representing 
Sattvam should he called Syama (cf. the complexion of Lord Kri§na, a sign of the prepon- 
derance of Sattvaguna in him). Saramd , the mother of these dogs, can naturally then be 
the Prakrti, the primordial matter. 

After considering these more or less constituent elements in the myth of Yama we are 
now confronted with a very puzzling situation presented by the dialogue of Yama and 
Yarn! (cf. RV. X, 10). The solution of this riddle has considerably exercised the minds 
of many a scholar without any tangible result. Their inability to grasp the underlying 
idea in the dialogue in question has landed them into a very miserable position 
with the result that they have found nothing better than the existence of incest among 
Indo-Arvans. It must be pointed out here that the dialogue is purely allegorical, 
having no relation whatsoever to the existence of incest among Indo- Aryans at 
any period of time. The dialogue presupposes only a sort of natural attraction of a 
person of one sex for a person of the opposite sex — a corollary of the patent law of nature 
whereby the positive element attracts the negative element. Beyond this implication 
there is nothing in the dialogue that can justifiably warrant the existence of incest 
among the Vedic Aryans. Bor a proper perspective of the role of Yam! we have again 
to turn our attention to the Law of Karma and consider, it in all its relevant aspects. 
The very intimate and invariable relation of Karman with Sarira has been already noticed 
in connection with the role of Yama, and this fact is calculated to throw a much needed 
light on the relation of Yama and Yam! who are supposed to be twins. Of these twins it 
is Yam! who has a touch of earthliness in her and who therefore tries to tempt Yama, the 
sole mortal as she conceives him to be. Apparently the pair of Yama and Yam! would 
correspond to the pair of Karman and fearira resulting in the identity of Yama with 
Karman on the one hand and that of YamI with fearira on the other. A closer examination 
of the Law of Karma will, however, at once reveal a flaw in one respect, namely, the identity 
of Yam! with Sanra; for the latter is a product due to the operation of man's Karman . 
The process can be precisely stated as something like the following. A living body is a 
combination or an embodiment of the soul and the five elements known as the Panca 
mahabhutani brought into being by the Law of Karman. The process clearly involves the 
combined operation of the three factors which ultimately constitute the Sanra , i.e. a 
living body. Of these three the Karman or Karmasancaya of man is the governing factor 
that brings together the other two, namely, the Jiva and the Panca mahabhutani in their 
subtle forms. It is in this sense then that Karman and Sarira are generally said to be 
inter-dependent. But what is primarily related to Karman in the first instance is the 
combined essence of the five elements in their subtle forms. Without the combination 
of these five constituent elements (Panca mahabhutani) no body can be produced and 
the tendency towards producing the Sarira is inherent in the combined essence of the 
five elements. This combined essence of matter can well be called the material cause 
or the Upddana Karana of the Sarira and the soul supplies the substratum. The Karman 
of man, then comes in as the governing factor which decides the nature and the form 
of the Sarira , 


Iii the light of this exhaustive discussion about the Law of Karma and its operation 
the entire phenomenon underlying the myth of Yama and Yam! will be unfolded so 
that a careful observer trying to probe into the mystery surrounding the phantom of an 
animate life will clearly discern the respective roles of Yama and Yarn!. If then Yama 
stands for the Karmasancaya of man Yarn! would naturally represent the concentrated 
essence made up of the combination of the 'five elements" This concentrated essence 
of matter, i.e. Yarn! has a natural tendency for production and that is why she approaches 
Yama, the first mortal, mistaking him for her Lord and tries to tempt him. But the latter 
reminds the former of their sacred relation of a brother and a sister in so far as the Karman 
and the essence of the five elements are as it were twins. He further advises her in the 
capacity of her brother to choose another mortal as her Lord (cf. BY. X, 10, 10), Who 
then is this Lord, that Yam! is asked to choose ? He is no other than the Jwa or the 
soul as he being influenced by his Karmasan cay a falls an easy victim to the charms of 
Yaml and their romance ends in the production of a living body. Thus the ball of creation 
is once for all set rolling under the governing influence of Yama, the inexorable law of 
Karmasancaya of man. 

From this investigation about the mutual relations subsisting between the soul, his 
Karman , the Panca mahdbhutdni and the Sanra, one fact that clearly emerges is that a 
living body marks the last stage in the creation of earthly beings. Now YamI *is one 
of the originators of the human race and it is she who is seeking her partner for the pro- 
pagation of this race. It will be, therefore, very improper to assume that she represents 
the Sanra which is a Kdrya; on the other hand, the conclusion that she should rather 
represent the material cause of this creation is more than justified by facts established 
on logical grounds. That is why it has been shown above that the identification of Yam! 
with the Sanra is unnatural and that her identity with the essence of the five elements 
instead is amply corroborated by the sequence of events in the process of creation. 

In the course of our discussion about the myth of Yama, one interesting point 
suggests itself to us and it is about his peculiar association with the Angirasas. At BV, 
X, 14, 3-5 he is. invoked along with the Angirasas and other Pitrs. But why among all 
the Pitrs the Angirasas alone are specifically named as his intimate associates remains 
unexplained. It lias already been shown by us in the paper on IUa that among the Pitrs 
the Angirasas had the unique distinction of finding out the path leading to heaven and 
it is they who founded the. cult of Sacrifice, discovering at the same time the great potential 
power latent in the Sacrifice,, the most important aspect of the Law of Karma. Here 
then lies a probable explanation of Yama’s peculiar association with the Angirasas; for 
he as the representative of Karman is naturally drawn closer to them who played such a 
prominent part in discovering the hidden power latent in the Law of Karma. ' 



Devadatta, the Buddha’s cousin and rival, is a much maligned figure both in the 
contemporary accounts and the annals of the Pali commentators. We find that the 
later the date of the writer the more venomously is he attacked, until in the latest— the 
Tibetan — version he is called the “brother of the Evil One ”, In the orthodox Pali accounts 
the Buddha and Devadatta symbolize all that is noble and pernicious in human nature 
respectively. The Good and, the Bad often come into bitter conflict with each other, the 
former invariably overpowering the latter . 1 In many a Jataka story Devadatta is held 
up to ridicule and censure by making him play the role of a stupid obstructionist finally 
coming to rack and ruin by directly opposing the Master. All these accounts which excel 
in pointing out that Devadatta was an intrinsically wicked and an abominable person strike 
one, on a careful perusal, as biased, if not openly propagandist. No attempt is made in 
this article to defend the “Evil genius ” of Buddhism, but an effort has been made to present 
a balanced portrait of a man who was historically well-known and apparently serious in 
his controversies. 

Like many other major disciples of the Buddha little that is authentic is known 
about Devadatta. All accounts agree in the enumeration of facts like his relationship 
to the Buddha, his acceptance of monastic life, his efforts at schism, his attempts on the 
Buddha’s life and the peculiar manner of his death. The little details, which, though minor 
in nature, change the contour of a visage considerably, are varied in different accounts. 
First, we shall try to recapitulate his early life and then pass on to an examination of his 
activities which brought him so much odium and reduced him to the state of a social 
outcast©. 

The scene of Devadatta’s early life seems to be the Malla country . 2 A Jataka story 
says that he came from a family which had directly descended from tixe famous Ikshvaku 
stock . 3 According to Spence Hardy’s 4 authority he was the son of Suppabuddha , 5 his 
mother being the sister of Suddhodana, while according to Rockhill 5 he was the son of 
Amrtodana. From his very childhood he was a proud and haughty $akya with a sense 
of deep-rooted envy and jealousy against his cousin, an evidence of which fact is home - 
by a statement that he would not bow even to the Buddha . 6 His father seems to be a 
very wealthy person, possibly a local potentate, if we are to believe such a description . 7 
The quarrel between the Buddha and Devadatta was a very long standing one, having 
had its origin in an incident in their childhood. The first quarrel between the Buddha 
and Devadatta, the Tibetan book states , 8 was over a goose, which was shot down by the 
latter and fell into the former’s garden. Devadatta claimed it but the Buddha refused 
on the ground that it belonged to him who had saved it. All such stories are to he 
accepted with the greatest scepticism, the prime reason being, that they are, most probably, 
manufactured according to a set pattern to serve a specific purpose. The first important 
step in his life was his embracing the monastic life. Once when the Teacher had gone to 
Anupiya in the Malla country many sons of his kinsfolk followed him into renunciation 
with the exception of Devadatta and five other Sakyas . 9 But Devadatta soon followed 
the others into the Sangha. The real reason of this change of heart in him regar ding his 
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conversion to the new faith does not hold unanimity with the different accounts. Accord- 
ing to some it was due more to a fear of public feeling and a sense of prestige accompanying 
his social position that brought about this change in his attitude. It appears to be 
certain that he agreed to. embrace the faith propounded by his cousin owing more to 
external reasons than an inherent desire. The Dhammapada Atthakatha 1 clearly states 
that he was converted under compulsion and Rockhill 2 also says that he was made to 
enter the order much against his will. If this fact be well remembered that in Devadatta 
Buddhism found an unwilling follower who brought with him the Sakyan pride of race 
and personality many of his later actions become easier to comprehend. Once in the 
Sangha, Devadatta was intelligent enough to acquire all the essential basic lore which 
goes to mark out a person from a crowd as a proficient monk. His name is included in a 
list of eleven elders in the Order who are called “ Buddha” or the Awakened Ones. But in 
the opinion of Dr. Rhys Davids 3 it doubtless refers to a period before the schism. He 
was more attracted towards the acquisition of the power of working miracles, Potthuj janika 
Iddhi, which* seems to have helped him much in gathering a number of followers. King 
Ajatasatru was once overawed by an exhibition of the miraculous powers of Devadatta. 
His haughty and jealous nature prompted him more towards forming a nucleus around him 
of which he would be the leader. This passionate desire of his to be the leader, rather 
than a follower, found him later in serious trouble. He is represented as a man to whom 
the end is all and the nature of the means does not matter. The Tibetan version states 
that in his attempt to usurp the spiritual leadership from his cousin, Devadatta resorted 
to the baser art of seducing the Buddha’s wife 4 with whose aid he hoped to obtain recogni- 
tion as the accredited leader of the Sakya people. In the Sangha he was quite popular 
and was honoured and respected by people at large. He was proficient in meditation 
and was a versatile preacher 5 and as such was a recipient of extensive gifts (mahalabha 
sakkaralabhi) . This statement can be supported by a story from the Dhammapada Attha- 
katha . 8 An upasaka who had invited Sariputta collected subscriptions from the people 
of Rajagaha for charity to the monks. After everything was given away there remained 
an exquisitely beautiful robe, which raised a dispute. One section said that it should be 
given to Sariputta, while others voted for Devadatta adding that he was their constant 
companion in happiness or sorrow like a <c water-pot”. And those who were in favour of 
Devadatta formed the majority. This incident clearly shows the esteem in which he 
was held by the populace. 

The next important events in his life were his association with Ajatasatru, his efforts 
at schism, his attempts at wresting the leadership of the Sangha from the Buddha which 
finally brought about his downfall. That AjataSatru and Devadatta were good friends 
and that the latter played a part in the former’s parricidal designs seems clear from the 
Pali accounts. Nor is there anything impossible in such an association. The Pali accounts 
give a detailed description as to how Devadatta incited Ajatasatru to parricide promising 
that he himself would kill the Buddha and become the leader of the Sangha. Ajatasatru 
put through his plans successfully but Devadatta was always foiled. There is remarkable 
unanimity among writers that Devadatta did actually plan the Buddha’s death. 

But, coming to his schismatic activities, we find him in a totally different light, not so 
much as a scheming villainous murderer attempting to usurp the leadership that did not 
belong to him by right, but as a serious ascetic determined to carry the premises of the 
new monastic theory to its logical conclusion. Even in the orthodox Pali accounts it is 
stated that Devadatta pleaded for a more rigorous ascetic life which ultimately formed 
the basis of his breaking away from the orthodox Sangha. The Buddha allowed his monks 
permission to eat fish and flesh, to accept gifts of robes and invitations to dinner and 
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residential places. Devadatta argued for a life of better austerity and broke up the Sangha 
on the following five grounds: (1) That the monks should always live m forests (arannaka), 
(2) that they should maintain themselves by begging only (pattapindika), (3) that they 
should make for themselves robes from rags picked up from refuge heaps (papisukuhka), 
(4) that they should always live at the foot of trees (rakkhamulika), and (5) that they 

should never eat fish or flesh (macchamamsam na khadeyyam). 1 * 

Another point of his difference with the Buddha was that he had no obj ection to the 
laity attending the various meetings of the Sangha. One point of similarity, horrever, 
could be found in his differences with his cousin if we are to believe that Devadatta 
attempted to discredit his cousin by founding his teachings on the former Buddhas 
In this nobody can find any villainy ; it is only a plea for a simpler and more austere Me 
and opposition to all compromise. It seems not a little strange that a man hke Devadatta 
who lias been described as a confirmed villain, a schemer of wicked propensities, could have 
succeeded in creating a split in the monastic organization that required all the miraculous 
powers of Sariputta and Moggallana to bridge. Again, from his five points we can fairly 
hold that Devadatta, for obvious reasons, was inclined more towards simpler and austere 
monastic life and strove to keep the name of his Sangha pure, which fact can be supported 
by a story from the Dhammapada Atthakatha. 3 . , 

It is possible that Devadatta was held up to ridicule and contempt, calumny and 
censure, particularly because he tried to break up the unity of the Sangha as a warning to 
all those who harboured such thoughts. The circumstances surroundmg his death are too 
fantastic to hold credence. The story of his final repentance and begging forgiveness of 
the Buddha while in his last moments also seems to be rather unconvmcmg. lhe earth 
swallowing up the sinn er is a favourite motif in Indian religious literature. What anally 

became of Devadatta we cannot say. , ,, , 

This, then, is the riddle of the life of Devadatta. Is he the same person who plotted 
to murder the Buddha for usurping the leadership of the Sangha for the glory of it jmd also 
the one who created a schism in the Assembly in opposition to all compromise and tor the 
sake of a simpler and a more austere life 1 The two aspects are entirely conflicting. tonM 
the solution he found in the fact that all the Pah accounts worth the name came into 
existence after Devadatta’s attempts at schism and hence, naturally, are coloured and 
biased, if not propagandist ? In the light ol these contradictions that on the one hand 
he was honoured and respected by the populace in spite of his being reputed to be a schemer 
and a villain as we are asked to believe, and on the other that he broke up the Sangha 
on the grounds of austerity, his part in Ajatasatru’s parricidal designs raises a question- 
mark of doubt in the minds of careful readers. We can *say without the fear of serious 
contradiction that a real Devadatta tradition is lost to us and all accounts of this person 
must be subjected to a searching examination. » 

All the descriptions of Devadatta’s habits and thoughts are too stereotyped and 
inspired to bear even a remote semblance to verisimilitude. Many Jataka stories state 
that Devadatta imitated the Buddha by posting two leading disciples on either 
sides while preaching, 4 that he was ungrateful and treacherous, 6 that he was slanderous 
and harsh in speech, 6 that he was relentless, 7 that he was conceited and an incorrigible 
liar 8 and finally that he is supposed to have killed Uppalavanna. Ail these details 
were probably filled in after a lapse of considerable time and it is natural that they were 

unfavourable to him. , e _ __ — . , m , 

Regarding his “philosophy” nothing definite is known but Dr. Rhys Davids *0 has 
ventured a suggestion on the strength of an Anguttara passage that he was of the view 
that concentration of mind (and not the ethical training of the Aryan Rath) that made 
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a man an Arhat. This view is in full conformity with his plea for a more secluded and 
austere life which would naturally be more conducive to Dhyana. 

On the strength of the information available today nothing definite can be said 
regarding the personality of this man and we trust that further research would be able to 
solve this riddle and to throw more light on some of the obscure points in the history of 
Buddhist monastieism in which he played an important part. 
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ON THE HINDU QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE 
By K. Mxjkttnda Marar and 0. T. Rajagopal 

“ All history is the history of thought.” There can be nothing else except thought that can be 
the object of historical knowledge.— R. 6. Coixinswood. 

i This paper is a sequel to an article hearing the same title contributed more than 
, 1 j T 5vears P aeo to the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
r Charles M Whish of the Hon. East India Company’s Civil Service in the , Madras 

Ireland, oy ^ • i WhiRh has come to be accepted as one of our chief sources 

of information eon ° e r~T® , , f ,, achievements have still to he answered. If the 
it raises with regard to the date aionificant Hindu investigations of it (the ratio 

matical works, 2 with a main theme w ^ c gt make one wary of any assertion 

supposition which has not been disproved thus far-must mak. ^ ^ 

that “after the time of ^ ^SSiStame from a historian 

fflSt S2S 1“S . Wd" U.W Maly in *e foe- 

and pass on. , « , ,r _ r j.* o+f.ack him we have to reckon with diffi~ 

Whether we choose to defend Kaye or to attack mm, w tQ tac ^ e 

cutties which cannot he merely stared out of n , y tg 0 f Sanskrit, historians of 

them with any assurance, we need all the he p "™ose in what follows, is not to 
Malabar and Indologists in general can give • v ;JLiw to the fore This we propose 
offer a solution of the difficulties, but to \™g^ e ™s^frenffi ouSe-an undertaking 
to do by filling in the details of a picture ^h Whish has givenmoi the rule * 

which Whish himself contemplated m a seque infinite ^series of certain forms and for 

embodied in Sanskrit slokas, for expressing *■ m infinite series 

1 “On the Hindu Quadrature of the Circle, and the . ^Lm ^YucthBIi^! Car^a 

ference to the diameter exlubxted m the four °fetra * h T ^s article will hereafter be denoted by 
Padhati and Sadratnamala, TRAS . , 3 ( 183 ^\ s , ® Whish bv T F, K, S respectively, wherever it is 
the abbreviation TRAS and the four “ Sastras of Whish by ±,x .** Qnly in manuscript. 

found convenient. These works, with the xh , ite ratwerelating to the works has been helped 

Our study of the relevant portions of the works and the hteratme reiawng ^ ^ K Bala . 

not a little by the devoted labours of Brmee j *%**£?£? de?plratitude for all that these two 
gangadharan, one of our colleagues. We wish to express our ueep s 

gentlemen have done for us. . ,, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. Our references 

2 Karana-Paddhati has been recently published m f m antrasa nqraha, Yukti-Bhasd and Sad- 

K (T.S.S.) in the following pages are to this volume. ^^Jf^rarylTirupati): (i) T (Sanskrit) 
ratnamald are available in the i ^49.6 Wlii! Y (GG^nita-Yiikti-Blidsa-MdlayYlarn) 
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calculating its value therefrom to any degree of approximation, lie planned to publish 
the demonstrations of the rules as given in Yukti-BMsa , 4 the Malayalam commentary on 
the mathematical texts of Tantrasangraha and Karana-Paddhati. But he died before 
he could complete the task he had set himself 6 and left a gap in the history of Indian 
mathematics accessible to the English-speaking world. In the hundred years from Whish’s 
death until now there would appear to have been but a single attempt to fill the gap, 
viz., Mukunda Marar’s essay, “Derivation of the value of tt — how the ancients did it”, 
in a recent number of the Journal of Cochin Teachers’ Association. 6 

1.1. The first section of our paper gives the geometrical proof, substantially as it 
stands in Yuhii-Bhasa , of Gregory’s series for the inverse tangent which is the origin of 
all the series for tt in Whish’s article. To enable readers to study the proof in the proper 
historical perspective, we have indicated the lines along which Gregory and Leibniz, 
independently of each other, arrived at the series which has been named after the former. 

1.2. Our second section is devoted exclusively to Gregory’s series for tt and the 
method employed by Hindu mathematicians, as it is set forth in Yuhii-Bhasa, to convert 
this alternating series into others more rapidly convergent and consequently more useful 
in evaluating tt. Stated in the language of modem mathematics, the Hindu method is 
seen to be sufficiently general to convert Gregory’s alternating series for tt into another in 
which the general term is 0(1 jn 2 ^ 1 ) or 0(ljn 2 P +2 ) as go , p being any positive 
integer. 

1.3. In our concluding section we touch on the questions of date and authorship 
of Whish’s manuscript sources. Since the answers to the questions are to be sought 
mainly in the field of Kerala literature and tradition, we have brought together our 
gleanings in this field for the sake of the non-Keraliva who may not have ready access to 
them from a single source. 


I. YukttBeIsa proof of Gregory’s series. 

2. Gregory’s series for the inverse tangent can be written thus : for | arc tan 1 1 < rr/4, 

*3 *5 

arc tan t = £— W+F "" * * * $.] 

o o 

It is formulated in certain Sanskrit 61okas which Whish quotes from the two manuscript 
works shown in brackets. 7 On the basis of the material furnished by Whish, we may 
say that Tantrasangraha too reveals a knowledge of the series, implicitly if not explicitly. 
For it contains enunciations, in the form of slokas, of two special cases of the series: the 
limiting case t = 1 [T, K] 8 and the particular case t = 1/J3 [T, $]. 9 Yuhii-Bhasa gives 
a geometrical proof of the former case which, with a very slight and obvious alteration 
in the figure, is seen to cover all cases. This alteration is almost the only point of de- 
parture from its original of the proof given below. 10 

* TEAS, 523. 

6 JEAS , 3 (1836) contains a reference to “ Mr. 0. M. Whish of the Madras Civil Service, deceased”, 
in connexion with the donation of his collection of manuscripts to the Society by his. brother J. C. 
Whish {vide proceedings of the Society, July 2, 1836, p. Ixxiii). 

6 Teachers' Magazine, 15 (1940), 28-34. 

7 TEAS, 518, 520. Any reference hereafter to the source of a theorem, consisting in the abbre- 
viation for the source placed within square brackets [ ], may be taken to indicate the fact that Whish 

has given the enunciation of the theorem in gloka form as found in the source. Gregory’s series is given 
in K (T.S.S.), 19, Chap VI, verse 18. To facilitate reference, Whish’s Slokas, as well as one or two 
others, relevant for our purpose, are collected together in an Appendix by Mr. K. Balagangadharan. 

s TEAS , 516. Also K (T.S.S.), 16, Chap. VI, verse 1. 9 TEAS, 513/, 519. 

10 The reader is referred to Mukunda Marar’s article in Teacher's Magazine for the actual proof in 
Yukti-Bhdsa, 
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2.1. YuM-Bhasa bases its proof on the two lemmas which follow. The first of the 
lemmas is obtained geometrically from similar triangles and the second is a deduction 
from the first. 


Fig. 1. 

Lima 1. Let P, Q be points on the tangent at A to a circle of unit radius whose 
centre is 0 ; let OP meet the circle in p. If m is the foot of the perpendicular from p to OQ, 
pm is given by 

PQ 


OP . OQ 


Lemma 2. If , in Lemma 1, PQ is small, the arc pq of the circle intercepted between 
OP and OQ is given by 

PQ PQ 

SbTcpq - — 

correct to a first approximation. 


1-MP 2 ’ 


0P2 


B=P n 


Proof of Gregory's Series. Let the point P, on the tangent at A, be such that 
AdB < 45°. Write tan A6B = AB = t (< 1). Divide AB into n equal parts, denoting 
the points of division and the end points by P 0 (== A), P_i> P?* _* * * » Pn-i> P n (=B ), 


in the order in which they occur from A to B, 
from Lemma 2, 

V jrPr+l 

r = 0 f “\~AP r - raB - 0 


Let OB meet the circle in b . Then we find, 
t/n 


Fig. 2. 
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Now making use of the result 


71—1 


lira 




2- 


P+l* 


we. obtain 


arc Ab = U 


/3 fiv-l 

'5+-+(-»’- 1 S=t+l- 


•i) v K ■ 


where 0< J^<1 /(2v + 1 ) ; whence, letting oo , we are led to Gregory’s series for 0 < t < 1. 

The validity of the series for -1 < t < 0 becomes obvious when we change the sign of t 
2.11. There are two points which emerge from a consideration of the mathematical 
text presented here. In the first place, it employs relations which would appeal not to 
have been noticed in Europe before the modern forerunners and followers of the calculus 
started their investigations. Thus the formula 


n - 1 

2 

r = 0 


‘ n v+1 /(p + l) 


( % — > 00 ) 


first presented itself to Roberval (1634) and Fermat (1636) in connection with problems 
of quadrature, 11 while the relation 

tjn 


arc tan t = lim 

n -> oo — 4 f . 
r — 0 


1 +(rt/n)2 


found its first explicit statement in the course of Euler’s evaluation of 7 r by an asymptotic 


senes. 12 

Our second point is not unconnected with the first. The Hindu mathematicians 
achieved without the aid of the calculus results which for us are best treated by means of the 
calculus. 13 But the Europeans who first explored the possibilities of expressing a circular 
are as an infinite series deliberately employed the calculus to guide them. Thus (i) 
Gregory (1761) would seem to have obtained his series for arc tan t by a direct use of the 
relation d( tan 8) = sec 2 6 dd and the subsequent integration in series of 

J d (tan 6) [1+tan 2 0]" 1 . 14 

(ii) Leibniz (1673) obtained the same series by a calculation (involving integration) 
of the area bounded by the arc of a circular sector, the tangent at one end of the arc and 
the radius through the other end. 15 (iii) Newton (1669?) 16 derived his series for arc 
sin $ by a method which is in effect the integration of the equality 

dO = d (sin 8)/ V 1 —sin 2 8. 

The method may be freed from the explicit use of the calculus and brought into 
line with the method of limits used in Yukti-Bhdsa by describing it as consisting in the 

11 D. E. Smith, History of Mathematics (1st ed.) 2, 688. 

12 Euler, Commmktrii Academiae Petropolitanae ad annum 1739 cited by M. Cantor, Varies ungen 
uber Geschichte der Mathematik (2nd ed.), 3, 672/. Vide also T. J. I’a. Bromwich, An Introduction to 
the Theory of Infinite Series (2nd ed.), 326. 

13 This is not to gainsay the fact that (i) the Hindus’ proof of Gregory’s series shows their awareness 
of the principle of integration as we ordinarily use it nowadays; (ii) their intuitive perception of small 
quantities like 0(l/n p ), % co, in a certain r61e, is as good as a practical knowledge of differentiation. 
( Vide Section IX infra.) 

1 4 James Gregory, Tercentenary Memorial Volume published by the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
(1939), 357 and 463. 

15 Cantor, op. cit. f 80/. 16 Opuscula Newtoni cited by Cantor, op. tit 159/. 
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subdivision into a large number?! of equal parts of the orthogonal projection s of the arc 
Ah on the tangent at A. This leads to the relation 


n-l 


are sm s • 


lim 


£/ 


sjn 


vi"“W w ) 2 ' 


but the further proof depends on the use of the Binomial Theorem for a. negative frac- 
tional index which our Hindu mathematicians do not seem to have known. Their manner 
of obtaining the expansion of [l+(r£/7&) 2 ]“ 1 , viz., by repeated applications of the identity 
[l + irt/n) 2 ]" 1 = I-»(^/%) 2 +{r^) 4 [l+{^/^) 2 ]~ 1 , may be taken as some indication 
of their ignorance in this matter. Another pointer in the same, direction is the absence 
from Hindu mathematical literature of Newton’s series for arc sin s, but the presence of 
the approximate formula: arc sin s 4= s+$ 3 /3 ! for arc sin s<3° 45', presumably obtained 
by the method described above, using the approximation 

[1 — (rsjn) 2 ]~i == 1+g ( rs/n ) 2 

for small s. 17 Therefore, even if we post-date the Hindu researches in circle-rectification 
by a couple of centuries and more, to make their first appearance later than that of similar 
European researches, there is a prinui facie case for asserting that the former were not 
directly inspired by the latter. 

II. Hindu transformations of Gregory’s series for tt. 

3. We discuss in this section the Hindu transformations of Gregory’s series for tt and 
certain rational approximations to tt resulting therefrom. A fact not to. he lost sight 
of in this connexion is the Hindus’ realization of the irrationality of tt which finds clear 
expression in a statement such as the following: “Why do we give for tt an approximate 
value in place of the true value % For this reason : the ratio of the circumference to the 
diameter can never be expressed as the ratio of two integers.” 18 It is not irrelevant to 
recall here that Lambert’s paper demonstrating the irrationality of tt was read before the 
Berlin Academy in the year 1761. 

3.1. Issuing from Gregory’s series for tt, 


( 1 ) 


TT 

V 


1 — I+I . 

S' 5 


there is an endless sequence of approximations to tt/ 4 in which every approximation is 
better than the preceding. For large values of n % the first three approximations are 


(2a) 

Ll 1 .- 

4 ' 3 5 

1 1 19 
' ± n : ^2(n+l) ^ 


(3 a) 

• * !^1_1 + L_... 

4 ' 3 5 

1 (»+l)/2 2° 

' ^^ (» + !)* + ! 

tn 


i? K (T.S.S.), 19, Chap. VI, verse 19, which gives also sin 8 4 s 9 — 8 d j 3 1 for $ < 3° 45'. 

18 This is a free translation of a passage from the work Aryabhatiya of Aryabhatdcdrya with the 
Bhdsya of NUakanthasomasutvan (Part I), Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, which will be denoted in what 
follows by the abbreviation A I (T.S.S.); part II of the same work being denoted A II (T.S.S.). The 
passage in question is part of Nilakantha’s commentary on verse 10, chap. II, of Aryabhatiya. 

* 9 (2a), (2'a) and (4) are not explicitly mentioned by Whish, perhaps also by his sources. 

20 TEAS , 512/. (3a) and (3'a) are stated incorrectly by Whish with (n— 1) in place of (n-f 1) 

in the last term. This is because he has given to the Sanskrit word urdhva in two Alokas of T antra- 
sorngrahO’, the incorrect meaning 44 antecedent ** (to n) instead of the correct one 44 subsequent ’* (to n). 
These £Iokas are to be found in chapter II, folios 10, 11 of the Adyar MS. 
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(n+ 1) 2 


■* o v fo • , % 

{(% + l) 2 +4 + l}-y- 

These approximations give rise to the following alternating series whose sums involve 
7r linearly and in which the nth. term is 0(ljri 2 v+ l ) as n -» oo , p = 1, 2, 3. 


(33 — 3) (2 2 +5)(4 2 +5) (5 3 — 5) (4 2 +5)(6 2 +5) 


In the concluding portion of a section bearing the name Paridhi Vyasam in Yukti-Bhdsa 
we find the method of deriving from (1) first (2a), (3a) and thence (2), (3). This method 
is explained in general terms in §§ 4, 4.1 below. 

3.2. A slight modification of the method leads to a second sequence of approxima- 
tions to 7t which can be derived from the alternating series 


in which the general term is 0(l/n 2 ). The derivation of this series itself is simple. In 
(1)^ grouping together two consecutive terms beginning with the first and then two conse- 
cutive terms beginning with the second, we obtain successively 


1 2 ( 71 + 1)2 


4 * 22-1 42-1 w 2 ~l t“2{(^+1) 2 4-2} 1 h 

in the series corresponding to which the nth term will be shown to be 0(l!n 2 P+ 2 ) v 1 2 
respectively (§5 infra). 1 h F 5 

4. In (1), let us denote the partial sum of the first (2m+l) terms and that of the first 
2m terms by 8 and S f-— ~) ^respectively, where n = 4m+L These partial sums 


21 TEAS, 513. 
23 TEAS, 514. 
25 TEAS, 515/. 
TEAS, 515/. 


22 TEAS, 514. Also jK (T.S.S.), 16, chap. 
24 TEAS, 515, 

was also known to Leibniz, vide M, Cantor, op. tit., 3, 83. 
*7 TEAS, 515. 
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are in fact approximate values of tt/ 4 when n is large and can be improved upon by applying 
to them “ corrections ” —f(n+ 1) and f(n—l) respectively, the corrected values being 

r(==i) = s(V)+^- I) - 

It will be noticed that the sign prefixed to the correction which is applied to any partial 
sum is the same as the sign of the total remainder following the partial sum in question; 

also, that the corrected value T of s (~V~) is the P artial sum of -y- terms of a 

new series for ~ more rapidly convergent than (1). Denoting by u n the — g— nd term of 
the new series, we have by subtraction 

(5) . u n = i -/(n+l)-/(»-l). 

1 v 

In (5) let us change n successively to n—2, n~ 4, . . . , 3 and eliminate f(n—I), /(ft— 3), 
. . . , /( 4) between the relations thus obtained and (5). Then we get 

—^3+^5— * • . +U n = — .j|+gr- — * * * +~+f( 2 )—f(n+l). 

Hence if f(n) satisfies the preliminary condition f(n) = o( 1) (n—> oo), we have the following 
series for tt more rapidly convergent than (1). 

(6) j = 1 — •/ (2) — u 3 +% — * • • +u n — * • • 

4.1. Now if we are to have u. n = 0(ft~( 2 P +1) ) (ft — > oo), it is readily seen from (5) 
that a condition to be satisfied by/, more comprehensive than the one already mentioned, 
is f(x) = 0(1 lx) (#-> oo ). Therefore, in testing the suitability of various functions / in 
(5), we may confine ourselves to those of the type 

(7) 2 f(x) = J+3+3+ ' • • (* > ^o)- 

With such a choice of /, (5) can be written: 

(8) i = 2/(»)+2^+2^p+...+^yj{/W(^-e 1 )+/<^(»+02)}+«» 

where OC0J, 0 2 <1 and the successive terms of the right-hand member (excluding u n ) 
are 0 , 0 , • * * , 0 res P ec ^* ve fy- Now introducing the condition 

U n = O in (8), we find that ; : ; 

m ;+o(s^)=2/w+ 2 - t ir + -- + (^i^'* w - 

Employing (7) in (9) we can calculate a l9 « 2 , . . . , a^ p and verify that a 2 = a 4 = . . . == 
^ 0. Any function of the type (7), with the first 2p coefficients having these calcu- 
lated values, can be used in (5) to get a series like (6) for rr in which u n =* 0 


(n 2P+ 1 ) ‘ 
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4.11. Clearly a function f(n) satisfying our requirements can be expressed in the 
form of a continued fraction, 

( 10 ) 

K } 1 n+ n+ n+ n 

where the V . s can be calculated by expressing them in terms of the a J s. 

4.2. The method explained above gives as particular cases all the results mentioned 
in § 3. 

First, = 1 in (9) makes 2 f(n) = 1 jn and leads us to (2a). Now calculating u u 
from (5) and employing it in (6), we get (2). 

Next, p = 2 in (9) makes a t = 1, a z = —1, (a 2 = %=0) and consequently b ± = h% 

== 1. Hence (10) leads to 2 f(n) = ^ and thence to (3a). Making use of this expres- 

sion in (5), we obtain a value for u n which substituted in (6) gives rise to the following 
series equivalent to (3). 


\4 5// 3(2 2 +l)(4 2 4'l) 5(4 2 + l)(6 2 -^l) 

Finally, when p = 3, we obtain from (9), a 1 = 1, a 3 = — 1, a 5 = 5, (a 2 = a 4 = a 6 =0 ) 

114 

and hence 61 = = 1, b 5 = 4. Therefore 2f(n) = — - r - whence (4a) follows. The 

corresponding value of calculated from (5) and used in (6) gives us (4). 

4.3. Two observations will not be out of place here; the first on the evaluation of 
7T by means of approximations such as those in § 3, the second on the kind of “ proof 55 offered 
by YuMi-JBhasa for the approximations and the corresponding series. 

(i) It seems likely that the remarkable approximations to tt which Whish mentions 28 — 
correct to 9 decimal places [I 7 ], up to and correct to 10 decimal places [iT] 29 up to and 
correct to 17 decimal places [&}— were got by using formulae such as (3a) or (4a). Some 
idea of the labour necessary to achieve such approximations may be obtained from a 
calculation very kindly communicated to us by Prince Rama Varma (12th prince of 
Cochin). The prince has verified that, by taking n = 55, we can evaluate tt correct to 10 
decimal places from (4a), to 6 decimal places from (3a) and finally to the first decimal 
place only from (2a). 

(ii) The reader can judge for himself how far our exposition is in accord with the 
spirit of the original by studying the arguments in Yuldi-BMsa leading up to any one of 
the approximations and the corresponding series, say (2a) and (2). The right choice of 
f(n) in this case is preceded by “trials” in which 2f(n) is taken successively as 


the second choice of f(n) being rejected as of a type more unsuitable than the first. 
The Hindu expositor thus reveals himself as a person gifted with a fine intuition in 
respect of certain orders of smallness which serves him in place of the analysis employed 
by us in 4.1. 

5. We proceed to explain how, by slightly modifying the method in § 4.1, we can 
convert (F) into another alternating series in which the nth. term is 0(l/n 2 v+ 2 ). De- 
noting the partial sum of the first nl2 or 2m +1 terms of the series (F) by S(n/2) and the 
corresponding partial sum of the new series by T(n/2), let us write 

T(n/2)=S(n/2)-f(n+ 1 ), 

■ 28 TRAS, 511/. 20 & (T.S.S.), 6, chap. VI, vers© 7. 
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where /(ft) is to be determined so that u U) the ft/2nd term of the new series, is 0(l/ft 2p+2 }. 
This leads to the relation 


0(l/ft2P+2) « U n : 


ft 2 - 1 


-/(w+l)— /(ft— 1). 


Since we have as a preliminary condition /(ft) = 0(l/ft 2 ), we can take 

O') w -;{?+?+•••} 

This choice of / makes (5') equivalent to 

1.-/1 


(x > ®o). 


«2-l 




whence we can calculate a u a z , . . . , a 2p (verifying, as in §4.1, that a 2 - a 4 - ■ • • - 
a = 0). Thus the correction function f(n) which relates a partial sum oi (1 ) to tne 
corresponding partial sum of the new series derived from (!') is indeterminate save tor its 
first 2 p coefficients. It is however uniquely determined if restricted to the form 


2f(n) 


_ if h\ b% ^2y-i 1 

~~ n\n+ n+ n j 


5.1. Illustrations of § 5 are furnished by (2'a) and (3 «)• A , /0 , , 

First consider the case p = 1. Then (9') gives 2 ,f(n) = l/«f which estabhshes (2 a 
and, in conjunction with (5'), determines an alternating series with the same sum as (1 ) 

if p = 2^/(9') we find that a x — 1, a 3 = —2, (a 2 = a 4 = 0) and hence in (10) b x — 
1, 63=2. This establishes at one stroke (3a) and an alternating senes having the same 

sum as (1') and u„ — 0(l/w 6 ). . 

The number of such illustrations is of course infinite. ... .. 

6 Before concluding this section we may point out that a series for • n in whicn ail 
the terms are of the same sign and the nth term is 0(l/n 2 P + ~) or 0(l/n^ ■ ) can be 
obtained bv grouping together consecutive terms in the alternating series derived from 
moMl') which have the nth term 0(l/n^) or 0(1/**!+*). Thus from (2), groupmg 
together consecutive terms beginning with the first, we get the series 

w-3 21 1 


' ( 2 . 


2 2_ii2_p + (2 . 4 2 — l) 2 — 4 2_r (2 . 6 2 — l) 2 — f 


III. Date and authorship op the principal works cited. 

7. Any discussion which seeks to date the first appearance of the Hindu investiga- 
tions in circle-squaring must centre round the origin of Tantrasangraha if not roundthat 
of Karanapaddhati. For tradition and scholarship alike support the statement of Wash 
that Tantrasangraha was written about the year 4600 in Kah era or 1500 > A.D., ™at is 
to say, long before either of the works Yuhti-Bhdsa and Sadmtnamala. \\ hile these two 
works are devoid of historical interest on account of their comparative recency, YuJcU- 
Bhdsa must nevertheless claim the attention of the historian of mathematics as bemgthe 
only Hindu work on n which gives proofs of the theorems it states. KaranapaddhaM 
has also claims, but of a different kind. Whether we assign to it the d ^!. 17dd J^ 
(following Whish) or the date 1430 A.D. (following Vadakkumkur Raja Raja Varma) 
it is perhaps the earliest Hindu work which explicitly mentions Gregory s series, perhaps 
also the earliest which gives the first two terms in the series for the sine and the inverse 
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sine. Our essay would therefore be incomplete without some observations on the date 
and authorship of the three works, Tantrasangraha , Kamnapaddhati and YuHi-Bhdm. As 
for the work Sadratnamala, a starting point for a historical inquiry is furnished by the 
Triennial Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library which says that the work is e< a treatise on astronomy: by Sahkaravarman , who 
wrote this at the instance of Ramavarman, brother of Udayavarman, King of Kerala 
country (Kadattanad) ”. 31 It may be possible on the basis of this statement to confirm 
the supposition to which Whish seems to lead up, namely, that Sadmtnamdla is a work 
of Ms own period. 32 

8. Among the other three works with which we are concerned, Tantrasangraha 
seems to offer the clearest evidence of date and authorship. Every chapter of this work 
concludes with the statement that the author is one Mlakantha of Kerala desa and Garga 
gotra. 33 Further the commentary attached to the work explains that the lines : 

He Visno! nihitam hrtsnam jagat tvayyeva karane 
Jyotisam jyotise tasmai namo narayanaya te, 

from the introductory verse, and the lines : 

Golab kalakriya cap! dyotyatetra mayasphutam 
Lalcsmiia nihitadhydnaih istam sarvam hi labhayate, 

from the concluding verse contain two Kali chronograms representing the exact dates 
on which the work was begun and finished. The two chronograms (italicized in our 
quotations) are supposed to tell us that the actual composition of Tantrasangraha occupied 
only five days— from the 1680548th day of Kali era (26th day of Mina month of the Kali 
year 4601) to the 1680553rd day of Kali era (1st day of Mesa month of the Kali year 4602). 

8.1. The editor of Aryabhatiya with bhasya or commentary, in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, endorses this reading of the chronograms and supplements our information 
with the following biograpMcal details about Nilakantha. 34 The commentator who is 
none other than the author of Tantrasangraha 35 — as shown by the fact that he acknow- 
ledges the latter as his composition — is a native of Kunda grama (Trkkandiyur in British 
Malabar) and a Somayajin (i.e. a Brahmin authorized to perform the Soma sacrifice) 
belonging to the A&valayana Sakha of Garga gotra. He is the son of a certain Jataveda; 
he has a maternal uncle of the same name and a brother Sankara who is an astronomer. 
Further he is a disciple of Daxnodara, son of Paramesvaracarya who (according to the 
Trivandrum editor) propounded the Drgganita system of astronomy, after fifty-five 
years of study, in 1353 Saka. 36 Nilakantha himself supplies this date in Ms Aryabhatiya 
Bhasya where we read: ■ * 

Evam drgganitam Sake trisu visvamite krtam, 37 

The Trivandrum editor closes his short sketch of Nilakantha with the remark that the 
Somayajin shows himself a master of not only Jyotisa (a curious label for a subject which 
includes circle-squaring!) but also Mimamsa, Nyaya, Vyakarana, and Vedanta — in brief 
“a solid mass of erudition submerged somehow or other under the current of time”. 


31 Triennial Catalogue, 5, Part I (1932), 6518-20. 

32 Whish, however, is mistaken when he says that Sahkaravarma is the “younger brother of the 

present Raja of Kadattanada near Tellicherry ”, • 

33 Whish therefore has made a mistake in identifying the author with Talakuliittura Nambudiri, 
who, according to Mr. P. S. Purusottaman Nambudiri (referred to later), is none other than the astro- 
loger Govmdabhatta eulogized in the introduction to Sphutanirnava. 

34 Introduction to A I (T.S.S.). 

Nilakantha says, “so has been said by me in Tantrasangraha 
. ^ (T.b.b.), introduction, where it is said that Paramesvaracarya lived on the bank of the 

river Nila near the seashore in North Kerala and was the author of numerous works including JBhata- 
dlpvha, Qolampihd , and a commentary on IMavati . 

37 Quoted in the Preface to Goladlpihd (T.S.S). 
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8.2. Mr. K. Balagangadharan has brought to our notice a significant piece of evidence 
which seems to corroborate the accepted view that Nilakantha’s period may be fixed 
between 1450 A.D. and 1550 A.D. Nilakantha mentions in his Aryabhatiya Bhdsya 38 that 
he has observed a total eclipse of the sun on the ‘ ahargana ’ represented by ‘hamsovihi- 
tamtapa’, that is to say, on the 1668478th day of Kali era; and an annular eclipse of the 
sun at Anantaksetra (Trivandrum?) on the ‘ahargana, grasavrdhyardhitorkah 5 or on the 
1681072nd day of Kali era. These two days (in the order mentioned) fall approximately 
in the years 1467 A.D. and 1502 A.D. ; so that a verification (by independent calculation) 
of the occurrence of the two eclipses will go a long way towards establishing the authen- 
ticity of the documents attributed to Nilakantha. 

9. Karanapaddhati differs from Tantmsahgraha in that it is to all intents and 
purposes an anonymous work. Its text furnishes no clue to the identity of the author 
beyond the statement that he is a Somayajin belonging to the family of ‘ Nutanagrha ’ 39 
and born at Sivapura or Trichur. To this statement the editor of Karanapaddhati in 
the Trivandrum series adds his surmise that the author is a Vaisnavite and, reviewing the 
internal evidence, concludes that the author is reluctant to reveal his identity. An old 
manuscript commentary we have been able to procure, by one Punnaga Kroda Biksu 
Varya, throws no further light on the question. However, Raja Raja Varma, in the 
first volume of his recently published History of Sanskrit Literature in Kerala, 40 takes 
the view that the period of the author may be placed between the years 550 and 650 of 
the Malabar era, corresponding roughly to 1375-1475 A.D. He quotes in support of 
Ms view a verse from a work called Oanita sucikd grantha by one Govindabhatta. The 
verse runs : 

Navma vipine mahimakhabhujam Soxnaya- 
Jyudaragana kotraya samabhavacea tena muna 
Vyalekhi sudrguttama Karanapaddhati samskrta 
Tripanca iati bhumita pradhita Saka samvatsare; 

and may be rendered into English thus: A Somayajin and an expert astronomer, who 
was born in the Brahmin family of Navinavipina (same as Nutanagrha or Pudumana) 
by him was composed this refined Karanapaddhati , the best in the Drg system, in 1353 
&aka era. If we accept the corresponding year in Christian era, 1430 A.D,, as the date 
of Karanapaddhati , the Kali chronogram which Whish thinks he has discovered in the 
colophon of the work 41 becomes a find of dubious value. 

10. If our information regarding the author of Karanapaddhati is scanty, that re- 
garding the author of Yukti-BMsa is scanty as well as uncertain. The paper manuscript 
of YuJcti-Bhasa in the library of the Sanskrit College at Trippunithura, has the colophon : 

Alekhi Yuktibhasa viprena Brahmadattasamjnena ye 
Golapathasthah syuh kalirahitah £odhayantaste. 

which makes out (i) that the work was written by a Brahmin named Brahmadatta, 
(ii) according to Mr, K. Vasudevan Musad of Trichur, 42 that the phrase “Ye Golapathasthah 
syuh ” followed by “kali” indicates the 1771931st day of Kali era and therefore suggests 
4741 Kali era or 1639 A.D. as the date of the work. But the colophon quoted here is 
not to be found in certain palm-leaf manuscripts of the work ; and, to add to our difficulties, 

38 in(T.8.S.),23. . a* * * tut "i i 

39 For this reason the author of Karanapaddhati is referred to as Pudumana Comatiri m Malayaiam 
tradition. 

40 The book is in Malayaiam and published by the Kamalalaya Book Depot, Trivandrum. The 
references given are to pages 529/. 

41 “The words Ganita Metatsamyac ”, says Whish, “written in numbers amount to 1765653 in 

terms of the days of the present age; which is found to agree with A.D. 1733, being 86 years and 271 
days before the 31st of December 1819.” TEAS., 522. _ . . , 

42 The views of Mr. Vasudevan Musad and Mr. Purusottaman Nambudiri were communicated to 
us by Mr, K. Balagangadharan. 
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A. K. T. K. M. Nambudiripad, in a Malayalam essay contributed to a volume entitled 
“'Phs JYarhbudiris , edited by Parayil Raman Nambudiri (1918), ascribes tbe authorship 
of Yukti-Bhasa to one Parangota of Alattur village. As if this were not enough, we have 
the statement of Whish that the author is Kelallur Nambudiri, and the statement of 
Mr P S. Purusottaman Nambudiri— a well-known astronomer of Chengannur (Travancore) 
who has recently brought out an account of Hindu astronomy in Malayalam, called 
Ganitanirnaya — that Kelallur Nambudiri is Milakantha himself ! 

10.1. What we can say with certainty about Yukti-Bhasa may be summed up 
thus. The introductory verse in the work is the same as the benedictory stanza in the 
commentary attached to Tantmsahgraha : 

Pratyuha vyuka vihatikarakam paramamahah 

Antahkarana guddhim me vidadhatu sanatanam. 

Strange to say, this verse is replaced by another in a Sanskrit version of Yukti-Bhasa, 
listed^as No. R4382, with the elaborated title Ganita-Yukti-Bhasa, in the catalogues of 
the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. Except for this substitution 
and the omission of the reference to Brahmadatta, the Sanskrit version seems to agree 
closely with the Malayalam manuscript from Trippunittura. In both the Sanskrit 
and the Malayalam versions there is the explicit statement that the work is a systematic 
exposition of the mathematics of “planetary motions” after the manner of Tantm- 
sahgraha. 

11. With all this information to hand we have no further clue than Whish had to 
the identity of the “Brahmin who lived on the coast of the western ocean, and, having 
examined the heavens for twelve years, established what is laid down in Tantmsahgraha” A* 
Is this Brahmin Paramesvara, or Nilakantha, or the anonymous author of Karanapaddhati, 
or one whose incognito is even more difficult to pierce ? The historian of mathematics 
faces this question as well as another no easier to answer. If we accept the indigenous 
origin of the Hindu work relating to tt (whether in the fifteenth century or later), are we 
not up against the difficulty of having to regard the inadequate pre-Tantrasangraha- 
Karanapaddhati mathematics as the foundation for the substantial superstructure raised 
on it? Even a casual glance at the foundation reveals its inadequacy. For instance, 
while Mahavira and Bhaskara are both familiar with the expressions for 




» — 1 


r = 0 r = 0 

their knowledge does not extend to the relation 

~ n p ‘ ¥ 1 J(p+l) ’ (n-> oo), 

r=0 

Again, while Aryabhata and Mahavira are both interested in Vyutkalita , 4 "the summation 
of a series after a certain number of initial terms have been cut off ”, 45 they go nowhere 
, near the problem of expressing the remainder after a large number of terms of a slowly 
convergent series as a continued fraction to a certain degree of approximation. To men- 
tion one more instance, while Aryabhata must be supposed to be familiar with the 
principle embodied in the approximation 86 == sin 80 for small S0, 46 he is far from antici- 
pating in any form the relation dd = d(tan 0)/(l+tan 2 6) which the author of YuUi * 
-Bhdsa proves without bringing in trigonometrical considerations. In short, our study 
of the mathematical contributions of the Brahmin on the coast of the western ocean 

43 This is Whish’s quotation from a work called DrJckarariam which we have been unable to trace. 

44 D. E. Smith, History of Mathematics, 2, 495n. 

43 D. E. Smith, ibid., I, 162. 43 D. E. Smith, ibid., 2, 626, 
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reveals to us "the gulf which separates his work from that of his predecessors. To vary 
the metaphor, we are confronted by a locked door the key to which seems to have been 
lost. Are we to seek for the key in some little-known corner of India's past where she 
came into vital contact with the West ? Or in some unexplored mine of ancient lore not 
yet on the map of modern scholarship % Or in the sanctum of some long-forgotten 
Acarya’s mind ? 

APPENDIX. 

By K. Baiagangadharan 


The main theorems of the foregoing article are collected below; underneath each 
theorem, its enunciations in the original §loka form and in English are given. In Theorems 
3-12, C denotes the circumference of a circle whose diameter is D. The abbreviations 
employed to denote the references are all those of the article. 

I may mention at the outset that the translations appended to the §lokas are not 
literal, aiming as they do at clarity rather than mere verbal faithfulness to their originals. 
As for the slokas themselves, my sources have been the Trivandrum edition of Karana - 
paddhati and the MSS. of Tantrasahgraha in the Trippunittura Sanskrit College Library 
and the Adyar Library. All my quotations from T, barring those under Theorems 6, 11, 
12, 13, follow the Trippunittura MS., the quotations under these theorems following 
Whish and the Adyar MS. 

Theorem 1. arc tan t = t— ~ . . ((are tan t 1 < 7t/4) 

Slohd : 

vs ,<o O-- • 

[K (T.S.S.), 19, chap. VI.] 

Translation .* — [Take any circular arc, as in the accompanying figure, whose “ abscissa " 
is not less than its “ordinate’ 5 .] Multiply the “ordinate 95 of the arc by the semidiameter 
and divide it by the “abscissa 99 . This gives the first term. Multiply this term by the 
square of the “ordinate" and divide it by the square of the abscissa; a second term results. 
Repeat the process of multiplying by the square of the ordinate and dividing by the 
square of the abscissa. Thus obtain successive terms and divide them in order by the 
odd integers 1, 3, 5, . . . If now the terms whose order is odd are added to, and the terms 
whose order is even subtracted from the preceding, what remains is the circumference. 


abscissa — 
Fig. 3. 
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That is to say, in the figure (with AOP < 45°) 

'PM 


are AP = OP * 


1 PM S 1 PM 5 

"T - 


0Jf 3 OJf 3 5 OM 5 


-■} 


Remarks* — (i) The words “ ordinate ” and “ abscissa” and “ arc 55 in the English transla- 
tion do duty for the Sanskrit sqr (literally bowstring) qrffe and sprer (bow) respectively, 
(ii) The restriction on the length of the arc is mentioned by the commentator. 


Theorem 2. I/, in Fig. 3, AOP < 225', then 


___ , D 1 (arc .4P) 3 

PM — arc AP g 0p 2 : 


1 PJf s 

arc ^P==PJf+~ 


6 OM 2 * 




ftrf^srfV n 

[Z * (T.S.S.), 19, chap, VI.] 


Translation . — The arc, when small, diminished by the sixth part of its own cube 
divided by the square of the semidiameter, becomes the ordinate ; and often, when small, 
the arc is equal to the ordinate increased by its cube divided by six times the square of 
semidiameter. 

Remarks. — (i) As in Theorem 1, the restriction on the arc is due to the commentator, 
(ii) The English c< ordinate ” now serves for the Sanskrit 


Theorem 3. G \ 
khka: 




*wr*nr w, i 


wrwr 


[P, chap. II.] 


Translation. — Extract the square root of twelve times the diameter squared. This 
is the first term. Dividing the first term repeatedly by 3, obtain other terms: the second 
after one division by 3, the third after one more division and so^on. Divide the terms 
in Order by the odd integers 1, 3, 5, . . , ; add the odd-order terms to, and subtract the 
even-order terms from, the preceding. The result is the circumference. 
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&loM : 

oil rtps^tTsp': i 

5JTT% =33^ WOWT f7%cTT II 

[K (T.S.S.), 16, chap. VI.] 

Translation . — Divide four times the diameter by each of the odd integers 3, 5, 7, . . . 
Take away every quotient whose order is even from the one preceding it. Subtract from 
four times the diameter the combined result of all such small operations. T h is gives the 
exact value of the circumference. 


Theorem 5. C • 
Sloka : 


3D+4D 


O *\ i O c\ 

fewTrcr f^rffa qfTRra#T: n 

[K * (T.S.S.), 16, chap. VI.] 

Translation . — Divide four times the diameter separately by tbe cubes of the odd 
integers, from 3 onwards, diminished by these integers themselves. These quotients 
alternately add to and subtract from thrice the diameter. The circumference is again 
obtained. 

Theorem 6. C = 162) | ~ 35 + 4 . 3 + 55 + 4. 5 ’ '] 

&loka: 

W«i ffdTf Vyd d I : I 

dMHrafbr Tftfsr: 1 

[T, chap. II.] 

Translation . — Sixteen times the diameter is divided by the fifth powers of each of 

the odd integers 1, 3, 5, , increased by these integers themselves. The quotients 

obtained in this order are added to, or subtracted from, the preceding, according as then- 
order is odd or even. What remains after these operations is the circumference. 


Theorems 7 & 8. C 

C = 4D-8D 


8 £) ^2 2 - 


&hka: 


fra: f^ra rfrrcfr ^rfcRi{?wt ^fp^r: 11 

q^rrRra# f rt Trrara* 1 

[T, chap. II.] 

* This stanza again, is found in T, chap. II, with two minor alterations: =Htidf^Id being 
replaced by qTftfVfdfd and by fd^d I 
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'Translation —One less than the squares of the successive integers starting -with 2 
or 4 and incr easing steadily by 4, are the successive divisors. Eight times the diameter 
°s dWded“eparately by these and the results are added together to give the circumference 
in the first case. In the second case the similar sum is subtracted from four times the 
diameter to give the circumference. 

( 1 1 . 1 

Theorem 9. C = 3D+6D|^ 22 — 1)2—22"*" (2 .4 2 — l) 2 — 42 "*" (2 .6 2 — l) 2 

SloM : 

q#§3fT q'f 

q fqU'jk'b® 

[X (T.S.S.), 17, chap. VI.] 

Translation. — Divide six times the diameter separately by the squares of, twice the 

squares of the even integers (2, 4, 6, ) minus 1, diminished by the squares of 

the even integers themselves. The sum of the resulting quotients increased by thrice 
the diameter is the circumference. 

_ ( 11 .1 (n+ 1)/2 ) 

Theorem 10. C == 4Djl~ g+g -■ • • ±-+( w+1)2 +i j > 

where n is odd and large. 

&loha ; , , 

fqfa ii 

fyq f% fqqviT mfewT i 

1 4 i+nqwrrqr +iid n 

qfq: fRt sqraiisqWldd: MMd I 

^TT: qfyfq: tff I 

^ [T, chap. II.] 

Translation. — Multiply the diameter by 4. Subtract from it and add to it alternately 
the quotients obtained by dividing four times the diameter by the odd integers 3, 5, 7, . . . 
Let the process stop at a certain stage giving rise to a “finite sum”. Multiply four times 
the diameter by half the even integer subsequent to the last odd integer used as a divisor 
and then divide by the square of the even integer increased by unity. The result is the 
correction to be added to or subtracted from our finite sum, the choice of addition or 
subtraction depending on the sign of the last term in the sum. The final result is the 
circumference determined more exactly than by taking a large number of terms, i.e. terms 
going beyond the stage at which we stopped. 


Theorem 11. C=*4D< 1- 


n being odd and large. 





hloka ' sjw^sf^rncts^n i 

3P% WSMRWWt TORS' TT^r 5 TO II 
wrfeft wnTtTRTTO^rR^ft ^r%irr: i 

-O <© 'O ■■ , 

tw^if?fwT^^TfRrT?T^ fr^r wr wr 11 

[T, chap. II.] 

Translation.— Next is given another correction more precise than the foregoing. 
The sauare of half the even integer next greater than the last odd-integer divisor, increased 
bv unity, is a multiplier. This multiplier multiplied by 4, then increased by unity and then 
multiplied by the even integer already defined, gives a divisor. Multiply and divide 
four times the diameter by our multiplier and divisor respectively. The result is an 
improvement on our previous correction. 

Theorem 12. C == 2D+4D 

n being even and large. 

Slota : 


[ 22-1 


42-1 


X ■ I 

w 2_i : F2[(n+l) 2 +2]_ 


gyrTfrorat ftn?roiT i[RT fftrosT froror i 
■ePT M U| fifes: II 

[T, chap* II*] 

Translation .— Divide four times the diameter separately by the squares of the even 
integers (2, 4, 6, . . .) diminished by unity. The quotients alternately add to and subtract 
from twice the diameter, the process terminating at a certain stage and de&ung a &nte 
sum” Take the odd integer subsequent to the last even integer squared, square it, 
add 2 to the square, double the sum, and with the result thus obtained, dwrie four times 
the diameter. 4 This quotient added to or subtracted from the finite sum defined, leads to 
a corrected value of the circumference. 

II 

The passage from the work AryabhaBya of Aryablwt&carya with the BMsya of Nila- 
kanthasomsutvan, referred to in footnote 18 of the article is part of the following. 

' w . sqqfepfr 1 ^ ™ 

TR?T qftq'lfil ft WTO TOTcT, ^ I TT /T 

4mn: TWTTTORRrTOf *nTOTOT tr=r, W ifRTRTtWfT: 

WTfq T fTOTOTTOT RTTT I TfRfTOTOT I ftTOTORT 3 

t tnprfrft to ii [A I (T.S.S.), 41/.] 

Translation .— Why then is it that discarding the exact value only the approximate 
one has been mentioned here? This is the answer: because it (the exact value) cannot 
be mentioned. If the diameter, measured with respect to (^by comparison mth) a parti- 
cular unit of measurement, is commensurable, with respect to that same urn* of meas 
ment, the circumference is incommensurable (the circumference canno „_ m JLnsnr&ble 

by the same unit); and if with respect to any unit the circumference is 
then, with respect to that same unit, the diameter is incommensui ab . 
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never be commensurability for both with respect to the same unit of measurement. Even 
by gohTg aXg my- <4 “ d ^ ee of commensurability” can be made very small, 

absolute commensurability can never be attained. 

m 

Prince Rama Varma (12th prince of Cochin) has brought to fight a fact which goes 
some way 6 towards substantiating the conjecture that the proofs in Ynkti-Bhasa are 
almost as old as Tantrasangraha. He has in his possession a Sanskrit manuscript 
commentary on Bhaskara’s LUavati, by an unknown Kerallya. This commentary, which 
bears the title Kriydkramakari, contains the proofs of many of our theorems in forms 
which lead one to suppose that they are the originals of the proofs m YuMi-Bbasa. 
There is a verse in the commentary; 


STOTT 


TOT: 


%TR II 


the first two padas of which are identical with those of the third benedictory stanza 
the commentary attached to Tantrasangraha. This identity corroborates the statement 
in the verse that the author of Kriydkramakari is a student of Nilakaptha and its Rah 
day of compilation (suggested by the underlined chronogram m the verse) is the 
1681915th. Thus Kriyakramakarl would seem to be a work belonging to the same 
period as Tantrasangraha (4602 Kali era) ; and it is not unlikely that a close study of it 
will lead to valuable conclusions regarding the origin of the mathematical arguments m 
Yuhti-BM§a . V'. 



A NEW FIND OF SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COINS FROM THE BOMBAY 

PRESIDENCY 

By S. N. Ohakravabti 

This find, consisting of 685 pieces and five fragments, was made at the village of 
Bahai, in the Chalisgaon Tahika of the East Khandesh District, in 1943, “while digging 
the foundation of the wall of the house of one Shankar Ramchandra Wani,” and forwarded 
as Treasure Trove to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society which, as usual, 
sent the coins to the Archaeological Section of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western 
India for report on them. We may record here two earlier finds of silver punch-marked 
coins made in the Bombay Presidency. One from the village of Shinhi near Kolhapur, 
in the Kurveer Petta, discovered in 1871, consisted of 192 coins. Dr. Bhau Daji reported 
on the coins at a meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
held on the 11th April, 1872. 1 The coins were found along with a gold ring bearing 
in Asokan Brahmi the name Nadibhagasa ( = of Nandibhaga). The other find was 
made in the Palanpur State 2 in 1918 , but the number of coins in the find is not 
known. We may also record here two finds of early silver coins made in the Bombay 
Presidency. One, consisting of 52 pieces and a few fragments, was made, in 1876, at 
Sultanpur, 3 about 2 miles north of the town of Wai, in the Satara District. The other 
find was made at Dhank 4 in Kathiawad, some year or two ago of the discovery of the 
Sultanpur find. As in the case of the Palanpur find, we do not also know how many coins 
the Dhank find contained. The coins of the Sultanpur find have all a blank reverse, and 
their obverse bears only one symbol. The coins of the Dhank find have various symbols 
(wheels, balls, elephants, etc.) on both sides. The symbols on the Sultanpur and Dhank 
coins, however, appear to have been impressed with a die instead of a punch. 

The present find can be divided into three groups with reference to the size of the 
coins. The coins of the first group, designated here A, are thin and large, while those of 
the third, 0, are thick and small. The coins of the second group, B, form a connecting 
link between the first and third groups. There are 106 coins in the first group, 232 in the 
second and 352 in the third. Each group contains coins of various shapes, such as square, 
rectangular, polygonal, round and oval. 

The coins of each group have regularly on the obverse a group of four constant symbols 
and a varying fifth symbol, all of which are large and deeply punched. The reverse usually 
bears one or more symbols, which are much smaller and are punched less deeply. It is 
rarely blank. The reverse symbols, probably stamped by private bankers and merchants 
through whose hands the coins passed, usually differ from the symbols on the obverse. 
Of the five symbols on the obverse, two — the sun and a six-armed symbol— -occur in every- 
one of the present coins. 

Durgaprasad 5 divides silver punch-marked coins into three periods, designated later 
or Mauryan, middle and early. According to Walsh 6 small thick coins are of the Maurya 

1 Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society , Vol. X, X 871—74: Appendix (Abstract 
of the Proceedings of the Society from 1st January 1871 to 30th January 1873), pp. XXI— XXIII. 

2 John Allan, Catalogue of the coins of Ancient India in the British Museum , p. LII. 

3 0. Cordington, “On some old silver coins found near Wai”, Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XII, 1876, p. 400f. 

4 Ibid., p. 403. O. Cordington makes a reference to the Dhank find. 

6 Durgaprasad, “Classification and significance of the symbols on the silver punch -marked coins 
of Ancient India,” Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXX, 1934, No. 3; 
Numismatic Supplement , No. XLV . “Observations on different types of silver punch-marked coins, 
their periods and locale”. Journal of the Royal Asiatic of Bengal, Vol. IV, 1937, No. 2; Numismatic 
Supplement, No. XLV II. 

« E. H. C. Walsh, “Punch-marked coins from Taxila”, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, No. 59. 
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ueriod and later than large thin coins. Unlike the two separate finds of silver punch- 
Sed coins made in the Bhir mound at Taxila, the present find does not contain any 
Saneons datable coin. So the date of the deposit of the present find cannot be fixed. 
The larger find of 1171 coins from the Bhir mound contained two gold poms of Alexandei 
the Great and one of Philip Aridaeus, and in the smaller find of 167 corns was a gold com 
S e S‘ “ the date of the deposit of *. tag* M ■ he Bh. .s 

fivpf] at, about 317 b o and that of the smaller find at about MS B.c. me larger xsnir 
mound find consists of 33 longbar coins, 79 minute coins and 1055 punch-marked corns. 
Se mmch -marked coins are of various shapes. They are thin and large and bear on the 
dbversefive symbols of which two are always the sun and a farmed sym£>L The 
coins of the smaller Bhir mound find are small, square and thick. The punch marked 
coins of the larger Bhir mound find correspond with the coins of the first and second 
croups of our find, while those of the smaller Bhir mound find with the coins of our third 
Iroup But the fact remains that the two Bhir mound finds are of different dates. We 
Sink that the three groups of the present find represent three denominations 1 * * * instead of 
three periods. The absence of small thick coins in the Bhir mound larger find would 
not imply that they were not in circulation at the time of the deposit of the find. _ further, 
it woukUnot he correct to account for the absence of thin large coins m the Bhir mound 
smaller find bv saying that they went out of circulation and were no longer issued then. 
SETJSS ^Sn com. Id 352 smdl thick one* in ou. find ™mii 

that both coins were in circulation at the time of the deposit of our n • T . 

larger find implies that silver punch-marked coins were known as early as 317 b.c. 
may be worth notice here that there is a class of early silver punch-marked coins which 
bear four symbols on the obverse. A find of 1245 of these coins has been made at Pada,* 
in the Kheri District of the United Provinces, in 1912. According to Durgapiasad, 
who also refers to several similar coins, the coins with four obverse symbols are older 
than those with five obverse symbols. But such a view is open to objection; the date 
of the deposit of the Paila find cannot be determined, as no extraneous datable com has 

been^found in itf ^ of the preS ent find may be divided into different classes 

and sub-classes with reference to symbols on the obverse. Each class bears on the 
obverse a group of four constant symbols, and a sub-class is formed by the fifth symbol. 
A passage in the Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa, a Pali work written m Ceylon abou 
450 a.d., states that a shroff would be able after examining a com to say at which village, 
town, city, mountain, or river bank and by what mint-master it was manufactured. U1 
the four constant obverse symbols, two occur on every one of the coins of each class, ine 

two common symbols probably have religious significance. Of the other two symbols, 
one may be of the locality where the coin was struck and the other of the mint-master. 
The fifth symbol may be of the authority issuing the coinage. We know from Kautiiya s 
Arthasastra that besides the Superintendent of Mint {Lakshanadhyakshali ) there were 
other authorities who issued coinage. - Such authorities may have been the bang as 
(Communities of groups of villages), Gams (tribes or clans), Janapada.s (self-governmg 
provinces), and Naigamas (either self-governing cities or guilds of merchants). 5 A Sutra 
of Panini, “ Sangk-anka-UJcshaneshv-an-yaniMm-an,’’ shows that a Sangha had its anka 
or laksham, aud Walsh would' explain the larger number of the varying fifth mark by 

1 According to Kautiiya, silver coins ( rupyarupa ) shall be a pana, half a pana, a quarter and one- 
eighth. Kautiiya’ a Arthdidstra, translated by R. Shamasastry, Second Edition, p. 9o. . 

h a Walsh, op. cit., pp. ii, 7-8; Paila hoard of Punch-marked corns. Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India, Vol. II (1940), p. 15f. 

* ^KhafolTgtkl °Survey, Annual Report, 1913-14, p. 226; D. R. Bhandarkar, Indian Numismatics, 

p. 99f. and p. 

5 Bhandarkar, op. tit., pp. 5-1 1 . 
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If, 2, 3 and 6. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. 

Do. .. 
Do. .. 


Group, Class and 
Sub -Class. 


Distinctive obverse 
symbols (Plate I) of 
each Class. 


Distinctive 
obverse 
symbols 
(Plate I) of 
each 

Sub-Class. 


A New Find of Silver Punch-marked Coins from the Bombay Presidency 

saying that “ while each Sahgha had its own lakshana , the elected body of rulers for the 
time being may have had its own personal anka, which remained in use during its term 
of office and was given up when that body went out of office.” 1 

The two symbols of the sun and a six-armed symbol are found on all silver punch- 
marked coins with five obverse symbols. But they do not occur on the silver punch- 
marked coins with a group of three constant symbols and a varying fourth symbol on the 
obverse. The symbol which is common on all coins of the latter type consists of three 
curved objects round a central boss. This symbol, therefore, may have religious signi- 
ficance. Of the remaining constant symbols, one may be of the locality and the other 
of the master of the mint. The fourth symbol may be of the authority issuing the coinage. 

The obverse symbols on most of the coins of the present find, specially those on the 
coins of the third group, could not be made out accurately. Here 218 coins are classified, 
as shown in Tables I, II and III. In Table IY is given a description of the 12 coins illus- 
trated on Plate II. The obverse symbols on all 218 coins are shown on Plate I. 


Table I. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF 84= COINS OF GROUP A. 


Number of coins. 


Square. 


Round. 


Total 


Group A. 


Class I 
Sub-Class 1 
2 

» 3 

„ 4 

„ 5 

„ 6 

„ 7 

8 

„ 9 

„ 10 

„ 11 

„ 12 

Class II . . 

Sub-Class 


1 
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Table II. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OE 100 COINS OF GROUP B. 




Distinctive obverse 
symbols (Plate I) 
of each Class. 

Distinctive 

obverse 

Number of coins. 

Group, Class and 
Sub-Class. 

symbols 
(Plate I) of 
each 

Sub-Class. 

Square. 

Round. 

Total. 

Geoup B. 

Class I 

Sub-Class 1 

If, 2, 3 and 6.; 

Do. 

7 

9 

3 

12 


2 

Do. 

8 

24 

11 

35 


3 

Do. 

12 

4 

3 

7 


4 

Do. 

22 

. . 

1 

1 


5 

Do. 

14 

1 

. . 

I 

?> 

6 

Do. 

18 

1 


1 


7 

Do. 

20 


i 

1 


8 . ; 

Do. 

19 


2 

2 

Class II . .. 
Sub-Class 

i !. 

If, 2, 4 and 16. 

Do. 

7 

1 


1 


2 

Do. 

8 

7 

*7 

14 


3 

Do. 

18 

.■■"a . - ■ 

1 

J 


4 

Do. 

21 

2 


2 

Class III .. 
Sub-Class 

i !! 

le, 2 9 and 42. 

Do. 

S 

1 

2 

3 


2 

Do. 

23 

3 


3 

Class IY .. 


Id, 2, 8, 11 and 16 . . 


2 

*i 

3 

Class V . . 


If, 2, 6, 8 and 26 



i 

1 

Class VI .. 
Sub-Class 

i ■ ! 

le, 2, 7 and 27. 

Do. 

8 

1 


1 

»’ /•' " 

2 

Do. 

' 24 

I 


1 

Class VII .. 
Sub-Class 

i !! 

If, 2, 6 and 7. 

Do. 

12 


i 

1 

i 

2 

Do. 

25 ' 

*i 


1 

Class VIII 


Ic, 2, 7, 28 and 29 .. 


2 

i 

3 

Class, IX .. 
Sub-Class 

i !! 

le, 2, 13 and 42. 

Do. 

7 


i 

1 

' 9> v"' 

2 

Do. 

9 

i 

i 

2 

Class X . . 


If, 2, 3, 8 and 32 



i 

1 

Class XI . . 


1, 2, 13, 30 and 31 . . 



l 

1 


' , * • * ’ 



61 

39 

100 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF BO COINS OF GROUP C. 


Distinctive 
obverse 
symbols 
(Plate I) of 
each 

Sub -Class. 


Number of coios- 


Distinctive obverse 
symbols (Hate I) of 
each Class. 


Group, Class and 
Sub-Class, 


Round- 


Group C, 


Class I 
Class II . . 
Sub-Class 1 


Class III . . 
Class IV .. 
Sub-Class 1 


Class VIII 
Class IX 
Class X 
Class XI , 


Table IV. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE 12 COINS ILLUSTRATED ON PLATE II 


Obverse symbols (Plat® 


Weight in Grains. 


No. on the Plate 


Group 


m 

If, 2, 3, 6 and 8. 

48 

Do, 

48 

Do. 

49 

If, 2, 4, 14 and 16. 

48 

If, 2, 3, 6 and 7. 

48 

If, 2, 4, 8 and 16. 

474 

Do. 

49 

If, 2, 3, 6 and 14. 

434 

la, 2, 7, 28 and 29. 

51 

Do. 

51 

If, 2, 7, 48 and 49. 

51 

Do, 






AN APPEAL 


0 THE kuppuswami sastri memorial 


The renowned Professor of Madras, Mahamahopadhy &y a Prof. S. Kuppu swami 
Sastri, passed away on 5th September, 1943, at his village of Ganapati Agraharam on the 
sacred KSveri. The late Professor combined in himself the deep traditional learning of 
ancient India and the method and critical outlook of modern times. He was great as a 
teacher and inspired many of his students to devote themselves to Sanskrit learning m 
various branches. As Curator of the Government Oriental Library at Madras he was 
responsible for collecting a very large number of manuscripts and making the Library 
at Madras occupy the foremost place among Sanskrit Manuscript libraries. He edited 
several works ,and delivered numerous learned addresses at various conferences. He 
was the chief Editor of the Journal of Oriental Hes&avch at Madras for many years. He 
planned the revision and amplification of Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum . The pupils, 
friends and admirers of the late Mahamahopadhy aya Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri have 
issued an appeal to all lovers of Sanskrit learning on behalf of the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute which they propose to start in loving and grateful memory of their 
late guru. An influential and' representative Committee has been appointed, of which 
the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Rao Bahadur K. V. Krishnaswami Ayyar are 
respectively President and Treasurer and Messrs. K. Balasubrahmanya Ayyar, A. Shanmuga 
Mndaliar and Dr. V. Raghavan are the Secretaries. 

All lovers of Sanskrit and admirers of the work of the late Professor are requested 
to contribute liberally for the realization of the project of a Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute and send their contributions to the Treasurer, Rao Bahadur K. V. Krishnaswami 
Ayyar, Advocate, 6 North Mada Street, Mylapore, Madras. 

P. "V. K. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Sangitaratnakara of Sarngadeva. With two commentaries; Vols. I and II (Adhys. 

1 to 4). Edited by Pandit S. Subeahmanya Sastei and published by the Adyar 

Library, Adyar 1943, 1944. Pp. xxxii+46 and xii+356. Price Rs.9 each volume. 

These two volumes are nos. 30 and 43 of the Adyar Library Series of Adyar, Madras. 
They contain together Adhys. I to 4 of the most authoritative Sanskrit work on Music, 
namely Sarngadeva \s Sangitaratnakara. A part of the work (Adhyaya I only) was 
published in 1879 a.d. at Calcutta, with the commentary of Simhabhupala ; but this has 
been long out of print. The whole work with the commentary of Kallinatha was 
published in the Anandasrama Series, Poona, in 1895. 

The present edition of the text of the Sangitaratnakara is carefully prepared " with 
the help of manuscripts available in the various libraries in and near Madras” (Introduc- 
tion, p. vii) and also of the two printed editions mentioned above, (though variant 
readings are scarcely noted and there too without mentioning the sources). For the 
commentary of Simhabhupala, transcripts of two manuscripts, one at Bikaner and the 
other at Baroda, have been utilized (Intro., p. xix), while only one new MS. could be 
secured for the commentary of Kallinatha (Intro., p. vii), and it is the one from the 
Tan j ore Palace Library. The edition was prepared by the late Pandit Subrahmanya 
Sastri, but some portion of Vol. I and the whole of Vol. II were seen through the press 
by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 

The introduction discusses the date and works of Sarngadeva (the middle of the 13th 
century a.d.) as also the dates of the two commentators, Simhabhupala and Kallinatha. 
Personal history of the former as gathered from his works, namely the present commentary 
and two other works, Rasarnavasudhakara on Alamkara and Kuvalayavali, a Drama in 
four Acts, is given on pp. xii to xix. The printing and the get-up of the books is 
excellent and it is highly creditable to the publishers that they could bring out the second 
volume in so close succession after the first, especially in these days of scarcity of paper 
and labour. We hope the remaining Adhyayas of the work will he similarly brought out 
without unnecessary delay. An Index of the halves of the stanzas is added at the end of 
each volume. 

H. D. V. 


Usaniruddha of Rama Panivada. A Prakrit poem in four cantos. Edited by Pandit 
S. Subeahmanya Sastei and Db. C. Kunhan Raja and published by the Adyar 
Library, Adyar, Madras, 1943. Price Rs.3-8-0 only. 

Rama Panivada who lived in the 18th century a.d., was a writer of many Sanskrit 
and Prakrit works. He belonged to the Panivada or Nambiar community of Keral in 
South Malabar. His Kamsavaho, a Prakrit poem in 4 cantos is critically edited by Dr. 
A. N. Upadhye and published at Bombay, 1940. In his introduction, Dr. Upadhye has 
very well discussed the date and other works of Rama, as also the nature of the Prakrit 
language which he employs. 

Usaniruddha is another Prakrit poem, also in four cantos, composed by Rama on 
the Puranik episode of the love-affair between Usa, the daughter of Banasura and Ani- 
ruddha, the grandson of ^rlkrsna, as known from the Bhagavata Purana and other sources. 
A portion of this poem was* first published in the Bulletin of the Adyar Library, May 
1941 and after this the whole poem was published in the Journal of the Bombay University, 
Sept. 1941, together with a critical introduction dealing with the language and author- 
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ship of the poem by Dr. Upadhye. This latter edition of the poem was, however, based 
on a transcript of a" single MS. at Madras and so naturally the text could not be as satis- 
factory as one would wish to have it. .... 

Tie present edition is based upon a “palm leaf MS. whose writing is quite clear and 
legible” mid whieh is written in the Grantha characters, and belonged to the late Pandit 
S Subrahmanya Sastri. Even the Madras MS. mentioned above was consulted by the 
editors. As we are told, the mode of printing and other details (we expect also the form 
of the text), were already fixed by Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri, and after his demise 
the task of ’writing the introduction and seeing the work through the press fell to the 
lot of Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, who has surely very well done it. In the introduction 
Dr. Raja has proved, we t hink conclusively, that Rama Panivada who wrote the present 
poem has to be distinguished from another Rama Panivada who composed his works 

in only the Malayalam language. . , , . , ... 

Unfortunately however, no clear principles have been laid down which, the editors 
may have adopted in the reconstruction of their text of the poem and so it is difficult 
in many places to see why a particular reading is adopted by them when it is neither sup- 
ported by their MSS., nor by any other apparent considerations. We give a few instances 
from the 1st canto: I. 6a: atthovabodha {arthopabodha) of the MSS. seems to be correct; 
I 8a: Why double ti* 86: davvam {drayam- “subjectmatter”) of the MSS. is probably 
correct. I. 136 : Why lattU va ? when both MSS. have latthi vva. I. 18c : luthanti supported 
by the MSS. need not’ be corrected to ludhanti. I. 20c: hidiam is possibly a misprint 
for fidiam. I. 21 d: Tcahim is quite in order, in spite of the Chaya and is besides supported 
by both the MSS. I. 22a : ruvantim is probably the correct reading ; rupaniim of the palm 
MS. supports this and besides cf. ruviam of the palm MS. in I. 246. So ruantim and ruiam 
adopted by the editors are unnecessary. Upadhye’s mdiam in I. 246 is obviously a mis- 
print for ruviam. I. 22c: sivino him eso for sivinam him earn is a bold change, especially 
when the latter is supported by both the manuscripts. 

The printing and the get-up of the book is attractive though one feels that the readings 
of the palm leaf MS. should have been given at the bottom of the page. An Index of all 
the verses and an exhaustive glossary of all the words used in the poem are given at the 
end and greatly add to the utility of the book. 

H, D V. 


Spinoziam Wisdom, By Jahes Aether. Published by the Adyar Library. 1943, 

Pp. 108+xix. Price Bs.2-12-0. 

None can dispute with the author that “Spinoza is one of the greatest of Western 
philosophers”. Mr. Arther therefore has done great service not only to Theosophists 
for whom the book appears to be mainly written but to the general public by the timely 
publication of this book. The author hopes that by so doing he “might bring greater 
understanding and thereby peace and happiness to many and so contribute its share 
towards general world -peace”. Whether this hope will be fulfilled or not, there is no doubt 
that the book will help towards removing a good deal of misunderstanding about one who 
was on the one hand decried as an atheist and on the other praised as God -intoxicated. 

The book, however, does not claim to be a scholarly criticism of Spinoza's philosophy. 
Its pretensions are modest, viz. to give in a small compass the essence of Spinoza’s philo- 
sophy. There is no doubt that in this the author has succeeded in an eminent degree. It 
is admirably clear. It is readable. Anyone wishing to know the main tenets of Spinoza’s 
philosophy may safely be advised to begin with this book. The author deserves warmest 
thanks for writing a book at a moment when the world is facing the problem of its spiritual 
reconstruction, 


G. N. L. 
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PesThwa Madhav Rao I. By A. C. 
. • Pp. 266. Price Rs.6 only. 


Banerjee. (A. Mnkherjee & Bros., Calcutta) 1943. 


Prof. Anil Chandra Banerjee’s study of Peshwa Madhav Rao I is in the best traditions 
of historical scholarship. In a small, compact, and handy volume is compressed, for the 
first time in English, a very readable account of twelve eventful years of Maratha history. 
It is true Prof. Banerjee has not been exhaustive in his study of documents, still he 'is 
able to illustrate: his vision of Madhav Rao’s career and achievement bv a mass of illu- 
minating details collected from diverse reliable sources. These details he has embraced 
with a glance that has pierced through the random irregulatities of the surface in an 
attempt to build a consistent story out of the conflicting mass of evidence of unequal value. 

Even a cursory glance at the bibliography will show that Prof. Banerjee has missed 
important newly-published Marathi material. Severe strictures have been passed on 
him on this score by Prof. T. S. Shejwalkar in his able review of the book in the June 1943 
number of the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute. It has further been 
pointed out there that Prof. Banerjee’s study of the old Marathi sources has also not 
been as thorough as could have been wished. This has resulted in a number of inaccu- 
racies and errors of confusion of dates, places and persons. It is unnecessary to enter 
into those details here, for that task has been performed to perfection by Prof. Shej walker 
in the review mentioned above, which incidentally furnishes sound reasons why competent 
historians, in spite of the comparative simplicity of the discipline, are such rare birds ! 

Flowing from the same source is said to arise another more serious shortcoming of 
the book. Not having the fresh material before him, Prof. Banerjee, it is said, is unable 
to shake off the weight of old authorities and is merely content to echo them in his analysis 
and judgment of important events and personages of this period. To those who have 
felt the stir of recent controversy among the historians of the Marathas, he appears to be a 
worshipper of traditional views in regard to his appraisal of Madhav Rao’s personal 
character and statesmanship, of the alleged disservice of Raghoba and Sakharam Bapu 
to the Maratha Empire, of the condnct of men like Mahadaji Sinde, and Visaji Krishna. 
In the light of the fresh evidence it is said, a revision of his opinions is necessary. 

We are not so sure that Prof. Banerjee lays himself open to criticism on this ground. 
It must, of course, be at once admitted that in the writing of history it is inexcusable 
to omit consideration of any relevant available material. But fresh evidence need not 
always induce revision of judgment. It may be mentioned here, for what it is worth, 
that even today there are not wanting those, who, in spite of the fresh material, adhere 
to the old views; while the present reviewer, in a thesis submitted to the Bombay Univer- 
sity on this same subject, as far back as 1930, came to conclusions more or less similar 
to the current revised ones. The whole question of the validity of historical judgment 
is so beset with fundamental problems regarding the nature and scope of the historian's 
task that it is unhelpful to be dogmatic about it. There seems to be no more scientific 
basis for any particular analysis or judgment than for any other. 

Let us ask ourselves the simple question, what are historical facts? Most people 
argue as if historical facts are given to us in diaries, letters, contemporary documents, 
etc. and what we have to do is merely to gather all the available facts and find out to 
what conclusions they point. This is, to say the least, a very naive account of the matter. 
There is an important difference between facts in the natural sciences and those in the 
social sciences. It is possible to define and identify unambiguously a physical substance 
by means of its properties. But there is no certain passage from the physical character- 
istics of human activity to its nature and significance. Historical facts, paradoxically 
as Prof. Hayek points out, are therefore really theories. We define both the objects of 
human activity and the different kinds of actions themselves, not in physical terms but 
in terms of the intentions of the acting persons themselves. (Hayek, Facts in the Social 
■Sciences^ Ethics, June, 1943.) ' ■ ■ 
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Take for instance, the treatment of the Nizam by the Treaty of Urali. One view is 
that the treaty was favourable to the Nizam. Khare mentions the incompleteness of 
Raghoba’s military success and the Konkanastha-Deshastha rivalry as possible factors 
determining Baghoba’s policy. Prof, Banerjee states that “the facts at our disposal 
do not require to be explained in that way. It is enough to say that Raghunath wanted 
to secure a potential aEy in his struggle for power at Poona, and tried to conciliate Nizam 
All by undeserved leniency ! Thus Raghunath Rao undoubtedly betrayed the trust 
placed in him by refusing to take advantage of so good an opportunity (p. 9). 

Let us find out what are the facts at our disposal in this case. The only facts rightly 
so called would be certain physical events and the activities of the persons concerned. 
For example, if any territorial adjustments took place between the parties, that would 
be a fact; the activities of, and in relation to, the Konkanastha and the Deshastha Brah- 
mins would be facts; the number of men killed, ammunition, etc. destroyed, would be 
facts. But favourable terms, Konkanastha-Deshastha rivalry, incomplete military success 
— none of these is a fact ; they are all theories,’ Besides these, there may be a more general 
theory about the interpersonal relations between Madhavrao, Raghoba and Nizam Ah, 
which includes and is consistent with all the separate theories about individual facts. 
This is what makes history a significant narrative. The historian traces the intrinsic 
connection between a group of historical phenomena referring to a situation, period? or 
personage. He colligates, as has been aptly said, all the different facts under appropriate 
conceptions And here is the crucial difficulty of the scientific historian. It is at least 
conceivable that quite a few such “coherent meaningful wholes” can be built up on the 
basis of the same facts according as the dominant concepts differ. As it happens in cross- 
word puzzles, a number of solutions are possible on the same clues, without, however, 
any obligation in history to accept the sealed solution as the correct one. Modem readers 
will readily recognize that “the facts in a detective story are generaEy capable of hypo- 
thetical completion in more than one way, in accordance with more than one theory” ! 
Mannheim has cited the classic illustration of the murder trial in the Brothers Karamazof 
where Dostojewski shows how the same action can assume completely different meaning 
according to the different motives which underlie it. It is really unnecessary to labour 
the point further. Everyone accepts its truth when he admits, e.g. that Bousset wrote 
history from the standpoint of the Roman Catholic Church, or that Karl Marx gave us 
an economic interpretation of history, or Spengler derived his key to the understanding 
of history from biology. We are merely pleading for a recognition of the working of the 
same principle in the understanding of individual facts in history. 

Another persistent form of historical criticism is the appraisal of the achievement 
or statesmanship of a great historical figure. Madhavrao ’s statesmanship in particular 
is found fault with in two respects : 

(1) Instead of trying to establish the hegemony of the Peshwa, Madhavrao should 
have raised the status of the Chhatrapati of Satara and thus helped to create unity in the 
loosely-knit Maratha confederacy by making the Bhonsle, the Gaikawad, etc. — feel that 
they, equally with the Peshwa, were servants of the Chhatrapati; and 

(2) The time after the disaster of Panipat was one essentially for internal consolida- 
tion and not for expansion. On both these points Prof, Banerjee would seem to subscribe 
to traditional views. Though he has nowhere stated it definitely it is sufficient to point 
out that he has characterized Janojee’s conduct as Revolt of the Bhonsle. It would 
also appear that he favoured the expansionist view: On page 130 he says, “It is regret- 
table that he (Madhavrao) could not secure the rich districts of Bidnur and Sunda. For 
this failure to exploit an advantageous situation the blame rests not on the Peshwa but 
on Raghunath Rao and Janoji Bhonsle, whose unpatriotic revolts diverted his attention 
from expansion to internal consolidation.” 

It is difficult to imagine how, with only a nominal ruler at the top a de facto head 
could have failed to emerge. Besides, to expect Madhavrao to rise superior to the general 
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selfishness of the age and further to expect the Maratha nobility either to be taken in by 
the ruse or to emulate his worthy example, is to forget the chief features of the social 
structure which every historian of the period has emphasized. Again, there is no reason 
why the hegemony of the Peshwa or his aggressive policy should necessarily have failed. 
If Madhavrao had lived longer, or Raghoba’s usurpation had succeeded, it does not seem 
altogether beyond the range of possibility, that Raghoba, a perfect soldier, with internal 
government in the hands of such a consummate statesman as Sakharam Rapu, should have 
made the Maratha name once more reverberate throughout the length and breadth of 
India. 

But these are arguments on the merits of the case. There are more fundamental, 
logical arguments against such, type of criticism. It is a very human failing to be wise 
after the event. But in demonstrating the wisdom of an alternative policy which could 
have averted an historical tragedy, is not the historian-critic imputing anaclironistically 
to the historical personage his own knowledge of the disaster ? Even assuming that the 
disaster was such as could have been foreseen by a man of great political imagination 
and prophetic insight into the future like the statesman criticized, he would still be a 
bold critic who would assert that the policy actually followed was bound to lead to the 
disaster in question, and the alternative policy would certainly have avoided it. It will 
not be seriously disputed, it is hoped, that the failure of a policy does not necessarily argue 
for lack of wisdom in its formulation. It is all too familiar how “the best-laid schemes 
of mice and men oft gang agley,” for reasons which are beyond their control, e.g. early 
death of the statesman, or an explosion such as shook Bombay the other day. Nor is 
a policy which some may pronounce bad necessarily devastating in its effects; here, on 
the contrary, an accident might help. While the struggle for power between Madhavrao 
and Raghoba was going on, the English were playing a double-dealing game. While 
Mostyn was professing sentiments of friendship to Madhavrao at Poona, Thomas Hodges 
had written a letter to Raghoba at Nasik advising him that Ganpat Dalvie was being sent 
to him for the purpose of entering into a definitive treaty. This letter could not reach 
Raghoba as the man appointed to carry it, refused to do so on some pretext or other. In 
the meanwhile news arrived from Madhavrao of Raghoba’s final defeat at Dhodap. The 
English congratulated themselves that their plan for helping Raghoba miscarried. (This 
letter has not been alluded to by Prof. Banerjee in spite of his exhaustive study of the 
English documents, presumably because it did not have any influence on the actual course 
of events. But as in the case of the Grecian Urn, so in history, Heard melodies are sweet, 
but those unheard are sweeter still). If judgment by results is, therefore, excluded, 
policy-making would appear to be ultimately an essay in the application of general 
principles to particular situations. It is a matter of intuition, of informed judgment, of 
trained imagination, for which no scientific laws can be laid down. Double experimenta- 
tion is impossible in the field of social phenomena, which constitutes a definite limitation 
on the application of the scientific method in the social sciences. 

The difficulty of the critic in the present case arises because contrary to the laws of 
•logic and life he is trying to eat his cake and have it. He is at one and the same time 
adopting two inconsistent attitudes towards history, viz. the experimental and the post- 
mortem. In suggesting an alternative policy he stands by the experimental attitude 
and emphasizes the uncertainty of the entire future, pregnant with infinite possibilities, 
.In such a view external conditions and forces never act irresistibly. Historical events 
do not just happen. They are the result of free human choice and decision. But in 
pronouncing his alternative policy to be the best, the critic gives up the experimental 
attitude, pretends to estimate the precise significance of events, makes an excursion into 
the realms of prophetic speculation, predicts a definite outcome and thus renders un- 
problematic what really is problematic. These are the horns of the dilemma on which 
the critic standing up for a particular historical judgment is forever impaled (cf. Mann- 
heim, Man and Society, p. 189). 
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Those who adopt the post-mortem view are pronounced “guilty of regarding every, 
thing that has happened as the only things that could possibly have happened ! ” That, 
indeed, constitutes the whole problem of induction as Whitehead has emphasized . Unless 
it is assumed that there is a logic of history there is no point in attempting to discover its 
laws, apart from the question of our ever succeeding in formulating them. It is im. 
portant to realize that a scientific explanation of what happened is a demonstration that; 
it was inevitable under the given conditions. It is unfortunate that it can be interpreted 
as a defence of the actual course of history. Judgment, on such a view, is simply irrelevant. 

If this argument is pushed a little further, it will cut at the very roots of judgment 
in history. We have been assuming for the most part a rationalistic theory of historical 
interpretation. But is history really “intelligible ” ? Does it make sense ? Is history a 
rational process in the sense that its course can be shown to proceed from reason ? Should 
we not perhaps be right in saying that the whole Peshwa period was a chaotic age in which 
no great ideas such as reason could approve were being realized ? (cf. W. H. Walsh, 
The Intelligibility of History, Philosophy , April, 1942.) 

There are those who hold that there is an objective dynamics in history. “Things 
economic and social move by their own momentum.’’ Men undoubtedly seem to be 
guided by the light of reason in the pursuit of their daily tasks ; but reason only illumines 
their little private worlds; they are unconscious of the goal, if any, to which the world 
process is tending. It is perhaps not intrinsically irrational for a people to hunger for 
lebensraum ; nor possibly, to desire to hold its own. and work in the interests of the 
Commonwealth and the Empire ; nor to try to secure for all men freedom from want and 
fear; nor again, to earn an honest living within the pale of the law by the manufacture of 
armaments. But the result of all these rational activities is the rule of chaos and old 
night. In the sociologist’s useful distinction, man is only functionally rational, not yet 
substantially rational (cf. Mannheim, Man and Society, p. 53). ' 

Such being the present state of the debate on this most important question, what 
more can a reviewer do than to welcome Prof. Banner jee’s contribution, and Oliver-like 
ask for more from others ? 

N. A. M. 


The Philosophy of Visistadvaita. By P. N. Srinivaschari, M.A., Retired Principal 
and Professor of Philosophy, Pachaiyappa’s College. Published by the Adyar 
Library. 1943. Pp. xxv+642. Price Rs.10. 

This work has a special and peculiar value, being the first attempt by a scholar of 
great repute at a detailed and comprehensive treatment of the Vi&istadvaita branch of the 
Vedanta philosophy. It is divided into twenty-two chapters and contains a critical 
survey of Visistadvaita as outlined in a series of eight lectures delivered by the author 
under the auspices of the University of Madras. In the scholarly introduction the author 
deals exhaustively with the evolution of Vedanta as enshrined in the Upanisads, the Gita 
and the Rrahmasutras and discusses the successive emergence of various schools of 
Vedanta philosophy. 

The first three chapters contain a general discussion on Visistadvaita as a philosophy 
of religion and its theory of knowledge, in which the author criticizes the theory of two 
Brahmans. Chapters IV to IX deal with the question of the Visistadvaitic ontology 
while in chapters X to XVI the author treats its cosmology, Karma-yoga , Jnana-yoga, 
Bhakti-yoga and Prapatti-yoga. In the remaining chapters topics such as Ubhaya Vedanta, 
the mysticism of Visistadvaita and Mukti receive a fairly exhaustive treatment which is 
followed by a brief history of Visistadvaitic Vaisnavism and the influence of Ramanuja 
on other systems in India. In the concluding chapter the author presents the central 
truth of VMistadvaita and refutes the charges levelled against it. 
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From the wide range of diverse subjects under which the author has treated his 
theme and his critical analysis of distinguishing features of rival schools of Vedanta, one 
can clearly see his thorough grasp of the central theme. He maintains that Sastra is 
an integral whole including the Vedas , Smrtis, Itihasas and Purdnas and it has either to 
be accepted in toto or rejected. Ramanuja’s system takes full cognizance of this fact 
and further his exposition of Sastra satisfies the supreme demands of Sruti, Tarka and 
Anubhava. According to Ramanuja’s theory the Brahman is the Saririn of the world 
of eit and acit and by knowing him the world, i.e. his Sarira or Prakdra , is also known. 
Since the Brahman is real, the’ world being the living expression of the Infinite is also 
equally real and not an illusory phantom. With Ramanuja reality and value go together. 
The Brahman, the supreme reality, therefore is also the home of eternal values such as 
truth, goodness, beauty and bliss. The perfect enters into the imperfect for the purpose 
of perfecting it. This is the Ilia of love. This philosophy of love according to our author 
mediates between the metaphysics of the Advaita and the ethics of the Dvaita. 

The central theme as stated above is, indeed, a correct representation of Ramanuja’s 
philosophy by the author. One can even agree with the author and say that Visistadvaita 
mediates between philosophic monism on the one hand and the theism of Dvaita on the 
other. In fact from the practical or vydvahdrilca point of view such a philosophy of life 
is certainly a great help to a sddhaka. But when the supreme tests of Sruti, Tarka , and 
Anubhava including spiritual experience also are rigorously applied, a critical student 
of philosophy will have sound reasons to differ from the author who maintains that Rama- 
nuja’s philosophy is a true philosophy of religion which reconciles the opposition between 
philosophy and religion and the conflict between monism and pluralism . The author’s 
exposition of Sankara’s point of view shows lack of proper appreciation and understanding 
of the heights of Advaitic experience. Further his contention that the nirguna texts in 
the Upanisads do not deny g un a but only Jieya guna and that the abheda texts do not 
deny the plurality of things but deny only the pluralistic view of reality makes his position 
rather compromising when the acid test of Tarka and Sruti pramanya are properly applied. 

Barring these points of disagreement the work under review is certainly a scholarly 
and thought-inspiring treatise on the system of Visistadvaita and is the first of its kind 
which makes a valuable contribution to our philosophic thought so far as its influence on 
modern thought is concerned. The author richly deserves unstinted praise for his sys- 
tematic and all-sided exposition of Ramanuja’s doctrine and the Adyar library is also to 
be congratulated for adding this noteworthy treatise to its list of very useful publications, 

V. A. G. 

Sri Ramanuja’s Theory of Knowledge, a study. By Dr. K. C. Vararachari, M.A., 

Ph.D., of Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, Tirupati. Published by Tirumalai- 

Tirupati Devasthanams Press, Tirupati, 1943. Pp. v-f 239. Price Rs.3. 

This hand-book dealing with the epistemology of Visistadvaita is a modest attempt 
in the form of a thesis presented by Dr. Varadachari for his Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
It is divided into seven chapters followed by four appendices in which topics related to 
the main theme are treated. In the first two chapters the author endeavours to show 
that the subject-object relation can never be reduced to mere experience as the object 
is as real as the subject. What is presented in perception is thus not consciousness. The 
same can be said about intuition which is, according to Ramanuja, similar to perception, 
the only difference being that the latter can be styled as the perfect consciousness un- 
limited in range and intensity due to purification of the mind and prana. The Veda being 
free from all defects, therefore, deals with eternal truths intuited by the Rsis. In the 
following two chapters the author maintains that consciousness is a function of the self 
and in every cognition the real is apprehended because it is the nature of consciousness 
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to know the real. The remaining chapters contain a discussion on the problem of unity. 
The relation of SariTa-Sariri bhdva between the world and God, being organistic and 
personalistic, tends to establish the existence of organic unity in which the unifying 
principle is God or Brahman. 

This theory of Ramanuja seeks to harmonize the physical, moral and spiritual orders 
of Reality. In view of this assumption the author considers Ramanuja a synthetic 
thinker. Professor P. N. Srinivasaehari under whose guidance the author seems to have 
worked endorses in his foreword these conclusions as both the authors seem to be in com- 
plete agreement as regards the role and philosophic value of \ isistadvaita. Naturally 
our remarks on the work of Professor Srinivasaehari already reviewed by us, above pointing 
out the limitations of Visistadvaita philosophy would also apply in equal measure to 
this hand-book. „ , , 


Vadavaii by Jayatirtha. Edited with an English translation and notes by P. 
Nagabaja Rao, M.A., Department of Philosophy, Benares Hindu University and 
published by the Adyar Library. 1943. Pp. xxxii+224. Price Rs.4. 


This is the first publication by the Adyar Library bearing on the Dvaita school of. 
Vedanta. Jayatirtha (1365-1388), the author of nearly twenty-two works is a well- 
known erudite scholar and the greatest exponent of Madhva’s philosophy; his Vadavaii 
consisting of about seven hundred granthas is the earliest polemical tract of the post- 
Madhva period that criticizes the doctrine of Maya. The edition of the work with an 
English translation and notes was undertaken by Mr. P. Nagaraja Rao under the super- 
vision of the late Professor S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. As the editor was away at 
Benares at the time of its publication, the actual work of revising the manuscript of the 
translation with notes and passing the proofs was done by Dr. Kunhan Raja- who has 
written the foreword and is also responsible for dividing the text into sections and preparing 
the index of words in the text. In editing the text of Vadavaii two available printed 
editions have been used — (1) The Kumbakonam edition with one commentary, (2) The 
Belgaum edition with three commentaries. 

The text is divided into 530 small sections. In the first half of the book the well- 
known proposition of the Advaitin “The world is illusory” advanced on the strength of 
three distinct probans, namely, cognizabilitv, inertness and finitude is refuted. In sections 
1-134 seven alternative interpretations of mithyatva are discussed and found to contradict 
the canons of logic. Sections 135-225 contain a criticism of the three probans mentioned 
above and also a discussion of the relative capacities of the two prama^as, i.e. perception 
and inference. In sections 225-311 Jayatirtha tries to show how the inferences of the 
Advaitin are contradicted by Sruti and Smrti and puts forward his counter-inferences. 
In the remaining part of the book the chief topic is the dialectics of difference followed 
by the reality of the Universe and its difference from the Brahman. 

It is unnecessary for us to go here unto the refutation of the arguments advanced 
by Jayatirtha to disprove the Advaita theory of Mithyatva as most of these arguments 
have been successfully met in works of great Pandits such as M&dhusudana Sarasvati 
and other Advaitins. Jayatirtha is, however, considered as one of the most brilliant 
dialecticians who has a complete mastery over his subject and a good command over 
devices essential for a philosophical disputation. Moreover remarkable terseness of his 
style adds considerably to the force of his arguments. 

The fact that the editor and translator of this work had the advantage of working 
under the late Professor Suryanarayana Sastri is mostly responsible for the accuracy of 
the translation even though one cannot always be too sure about it in translating Sanskrit 
works on technical subjects. Difficult and intricate points arising in the course of various 
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discussions have been carefully analysed and distinctly clarified by the editor. The notes 
are very brief and quite to the point. The Adyar Library deserves as usual every credit 
for taking up for publication the translation of such a standard work on Indian philosophy. 

V. A. G. 


The Agamasastra of Gaudapada. Edited, translated and annotated by Vidhtt- 

shekhaba Bhattachabya, Asutosh Professor of Sanskrit, University of Calcutta, 

1943. Pp. exlvi+308. 

This long awaited scholarly work is the outcome of prolonged labour and intense 
thinking over a period of nearly twenty-two years by Professor Vidhushekhara Bhatta- 
charya, a distinguished oriental scholar of a long standing. The very long introduction 
covering nearly 115 pages contains a critical discussion of various controversial points 
connected with the date of Gaudapada, his philosophy, the chronological relation between 
the Mandukyopanisad and the Gaudapada-karikas and many other allied topics. The 
MSS. collected and utilized for this edition number eighteen in addition to the printed 
edition in the Anandashram Series No. 10. Important variants are discussed in their 
respective, places in the body of the work while a complete list containing all variants is 
given in a separate appendix at the end. In the annotations the editor has noted parallel 
passages mostly from Buddhist works and offered his own remarks on their relation to the 
textual passages concerned. In this task his knowledge of original Buddhist works has 
been of great help to him. 

The Agamasastra of Gaudapada consists of four praharanas , viz. the Agama, the 
Vaitathya, the Advaita and the Alatasanti. The first prakarana gives the text of the 
Mandukyopanisad and 29 karikas ; the second has 38 karikas while the third and the fourth 
contain 48 and ICO karikas respectively. The Mandukyopanisad proper tries to equate 
the three states of consciousness, namely the waking, the dreaming and the sleeping, with 
the three morae (a-u-m) of the mystic syllable OM , and the Turiya state i.e. Samadhi 
condition with the entire moraless mystic syllable OM. On the strength of this identi- 
fication Gaudapada develops his Advaita philosophy in the Karikas by proving that the 
Turiya condition represents the Reality in which all other experiences are sublated, being 
Mithyd due to mere imagination of the mind that moves on account of Maya . He sup- 
ports his theory by Sruti, Tarha and even, it seems, by Anubhava. 

Many divergent views about the Karikas, their author and their relation to the text 
of the Upanisad have been expressed by oriental scholars. The editor has tried to meet 
the arguments of the orthodox school in his own way in the introducion. The limited 
scope of a review will not allow a reviewer to undertake a detailed examination of the 
arguments advanced by the editor and translator. As regards the question whether the 
twelve passages constituting the text of the Mandukyopanisad are to be regarded as 
Sruti and chronologically prior to the Karikas of the Agama Prakarana, Professor Bhat- 
tacharya is of opinion that the Karikas are prior to the prose passages in question and that 
the latter are based on the former. It is a pity that our arguments in support of the 
traditional view stated in a paper published in the Journal of the University of Bombay 
(ef. Vol. VI, part VI, May 1938) have safely escaped the attention of the learned editor. 
It is, therefore, needless to repeat here our own arguments against his view-point. Suffice 
it to say that his reasons mostly based on mere verbal differences between the text of the 
Upanisad and that of the Karikas are not quite convincing; for the fact that important 
views on the creation stated in the Karikas 6-9 and the most essential reference to Anddi 
Maya as the cause of this creation, occurring in the Karikas 16-18 can hardly be traced 
by any stretch of imagination in the Upanisad proper, will go a long way in the refutation 
of his assumption. With regard to the nature of verbal differences between the Upanisad 
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and the Karikas, of which he makes so much capital, a critical reader will not fail to notice 
that the style of the Upanisad reveals more affinity with the Brahmana literature than 
with the style of the Karikas which makes a distinct impression about their lateness. 
Besides the testimony of the tradition as handed down by successive Advciitm and Dvmtm 
Ac&ryas, which cannot be so easily brushed aside goes altogether against the contention 

of the learned editor. , , , , 

Another striking assumption made by Professor Bhattacharya is that there are two 
schools of Vijnanavadins — one headed by Gaudapada and the other led by Maitreya. 
In this connection one has got to admit that there is very close parallelism in point of 
thought and expression between the Karikas and certain Buddhist works as so many 
parallel passages cited by him will clearly show. The only inference that can possibly 
be drawn is that Gaudapada has many a time used the arguments of Vijhanavadin to 
refute other schools of thought as far as it served his purpose. But to call Gaudapada 
a Vijhanavadin in the strict sense of the term on the strength of this fact is rather un- 
warranted in spite of essential differences between his Advaita theory and the philosophy 
of Vijnanavadins as scholars ordinarily understand by these terms; for in the distinction 
admitted by Professor Bhattacharya himself between different connotations of terms 
Filya and TJhruva as applied to the Brahman and Vijnana respectively, there is a clear 
implication of a fundamental difference between these two schools of thought. 

Although scholars will thus have justifiable hesitation in wholeheartedly subscribing 
to some of the assumptions made by the editor, it cannot be gainsaid that his sincere and 
prolonged effort culminating in the production of this standard work will certainly make a 
very valuable contribution to the comparative study of the Vedanta and other schools 
of Indian philosophy. 
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